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Arr. I. Sermons on important Subjects; to which is added, 
a Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Meath. 
By T. L. O’ Beirne, D.D. Lord Bishop of Meath. 515 
pp. 10s. 6d. Rivingtons. 1813. ail 


THE number of sermons, single and collected, published in 
the English language, and chiefly by the clergy of our own 
church, is immense ; and they stand eminently distinguished for 
sound learning, acute criticism, profound research, and able 
argument. But in elegance, and in ornament; in the tinsel 
shew of fine ‘writing, and in the warm glow of impassioned 
eloquence, the clergy of England must yield to those of other 
countries, certainly to thosé of France, at least in her better 
days: but in all the solid acquirements of sound and sober 
theology they will certainly stand pre-eminent, and their works 
declare it. ‘There is scarcely ‘a subject m the ‘wide field of 
theological research, and scarcely a question of curious or im- 
portant Scripture criticism which we may not find ably discussed, 
and either partly or completely elucidated in that vast collection 
of sermons with which our language abounds, Yet sermons are 
successively appearing every year, single and in volumes, oc- 
casional and general, though they can, in mést cases, contain 
nothing at once’ new and important. They must, however, be 
partially read or they would not continue to be published ; and 
it is gratifying ~to think that the’ public’ taste gives ‘s ich en- 
couragement’ to: this species’ of writing. Seveérdl’’ ai 
result from it. It has a natural tendency to urgé thé’¢lergy to 
more than ordmary care’ in composing their discourses, because 
their hearersare ‘rendered, by this sort of reading, pretty com- 
petent judges of what a sermon should be ; and it thereby excites 
@ laudable ambition to acquire essional excellence. | Abso- 
lute novelty no wise man will, at this time of day expect, either 
from the pulpit or the press. New arrangements of old matter 
there may be of emi: importance, with some novelty - 
style 
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style and manner, and with some influence of name and authority, 
so as to suit the temper of the times, so as to interest the 
feelings of the public, and to attract new attention to subjects 
which would remain utterly neglected in the forgotten volumes 
of former days. Many of the sermons which have been pub- 
lished, both singly and in volumes, of late years especially, 
have attained little celebrity, and have probably not merited much 
more than they have attained : ‘but they are not, on that account, 
useless. They have attained a certain circulation among the friends, 
the followers, and the acquaintances of the author, from transient 
feelings and local influence; and nrthat circle they have doubtless 
done good; they have been read with profit by many, who but 
for this new call upon their attention, would probably have 
troubled themselves very little with any sacred subject. 

It sometimes happens that sermons of very meagre merit ob- 
tain a temporary reputation and extensive sale by art or accident, 
while sermons of the most solid excellence fall, as it were, dead- 
born from the press, and are known only to a few curious and 
solitary students. Such cases every clerical scholar must have 
known, The first reputation and sale of sermons furnish no | 
absolute criterion of their merit. But we aré not so fastidious 
as to require that every sermon, or volume of sermons which an 
author may be induced by his friends, or may think proper of 
himself to publish, should possess distinguished merit; or in 
point of learning should rival Bishop Bull, or in argument and 
stile should equal Bishop Sherlock. A man may be an able 
divine and a useful writer, though he be far inferior im talents 
and acquirements to men who world stand distinguished among 
the greatest of every age. 

A stronger example of this sort of writing cannot be adduced, 
than the volume now before us. It is sent into the world with- 
out preface or advertisement, with the » We are pete 
suaded, of dog good, and. we trust Ay rate will es 
tained, The Bishop of Meath appears to be a man of com- 
petent professional knowledge, serious and sincere in his pro- 
fession, and anxious to promote the iufluence, of true. religion 
according to the sober system sanctioned by the Church, in which 
he holds an office of high rank and authority... He. displays @ 
considerable portion of that liveliness of expression, and of that 
warmth of feeling which so remarkably distinguish his countrys 
men. His style, though not always correct, nor. always chaste, 
is generally nervous, and would be more impressive, slid it apr 
pear less laboured. We have beard, and can easily: believe, 
that the Bishop of Meath is a powerful and impressive preacher 
But it is one thing to heay asermov, and another to (read 
coolly in the closet. ‘The time, the place, the person, the ae 
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the manner, a variety of accidents concur to affect and-interest 
us in the delivery, which are totally removed and lost in the 
solitary perusal. These sermons, however, may be read with 
advantage, and we shall be happy to hear that they attain a ge- 
neral circulation. [f they are not of distinguished .excellence 
they are all of a useful tendency. They are much longer than 
sermons usually are in this country. This too we believe is an 
Irish custom, which we do not blame, but dare not imitate, as 
our national taste would, we fear, be unable to endure it. : 
There are twelve sermons in the volume. The first from St. 
Luke ii. 12. is a Christmas sermon. The humble circum- 
stances of the Saviour’s birth are described in a style of imagery, 
aud with a portion of scenical representation, which are cer- 
tainly striking, although to this sort of composition we, in this 
country, are little ‘accustomed. The practical and consolatory 
results of this remarkable humiliation of the Son of God y 
appear in the previous, description, without being expressly en- 
forced, In order to answer the cavils of infidelity, and to com- 
bat the scorn of carnal wisdom, the bishop introduces, without 
much regard to unity, various topics, which might more properly 
and with better effect have formed the subject of another dis- 
course. He enquires into the nature, importance, and necessity 
of au atonement for sin; he illustrates his enquiry, and enforces 
his argument by a reference to the Mosaic institutions. In 
trembling dependence on the sacred records of revelation he 
exhibits the heavenly victim as a man different from other men. 
only in the spotless perfection of his nature, in that he was 
“ holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners.” This re- 
lation of a common nature gives confidence to the race which 
he came to save. The bishop further contends, on the same 
scriptural grounds, that a creature.could not make the requisite 
atonement, and exhibits the amazing mystery.of God made man, — 
and the amazing interest which this astonishing condescension is 
calculated to excite, contrasted with the darkness, severity, and 
comparative imperfection of the Jewish law. There is a con- 
siderable portion of striking imagery in this part of the  dis- 
course, which would probably produce a powerful effect in 
delivery, but it combines too much for the subject and the oc- 
casion. It carries us from Bethlehem to Calvary, not in re.. 
ference merely, but in detail, to the previous scenes; to the 
actual crucifixion ; to the sepulchre ; to the resurrection; to the 
ascension and intercession in heaven. All this is well, but out 
of place, and iuterrupts rather awkwardly the subject of dis- 
course, to which, however the bishop returns; and he at 
displays, with sufficient propriety, the important lessons which 
ie obscurity and meauness of the Redeemer’s birth afford % ' 
s@Q 
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all his faithful followers of every rank and degree; to the high 
and the low, to the rich and the poor. ~ 

The second sermon from St. John xix. 30. is for Good Friday. 
The bishop, after shortly éxplaining the occasion and import of 
the text, is naturally led by the words, It is finished, to make a 
rapid reference to the commencement and the progress of the 
mighty scheme of which the scene commemorated on Good Friday, 
and recorded in the text was the consummation. He then goes on 
to describe the various scenes of our Saviour’s passion. He 
exhibits these as it were in pictures to his audience. He pa- 
rapbrases the simple and interesting details of the Evangelists, 
dwells occasionally on the anguish and agony of the suffering 
Redeemer, and details the motives and passions of his perse- 
cutors, particularly of the traitor Judas. The narrative of the 
Evangelists is inimitable in simplicity and interest. ‘To fill up 
the outline which they bave given, to supply the comments 
which they have omitted, and to preserve the interest which 
their very simplicity and reserve tend to excite and to increase, 
are tasks of extreme difficulty, requiring a knowledge of the 
haman heart, a force of iwagination, a purity of taste, and a — 
devotion of mind of very rase occurrence. He will generally 
produce the most powertul effect, as he will always display the 
purest taste, who shall adhere most strictly to the original narra- 
tive, who shall avoid those details of motives, and those comments 
on actions and consequences which that narrative leaves to the 
imagination of the reader, and who shall preserve as much as 
possible, the venerated language to which the ear of piety is ac- 
customed from earliest infancy. There is nothing absolutely 
wrong or erroneous in this sernion, and it may be read with ad- 
vantage, but it is written in a taste which we cannot commend, 
and the interest is greatly weakened by an imperfect arrangement, 
amd by a multiplicity of words and comments which may be 
sound, but which are neither necessary nor in order. ‘The 
practical application is short and pious. Part of it we quote. 


“ How far the signs of these our times, or the circumstances 
of the days for which we have been reserved, may be calculated 
to awaken our fears for a similar fate (the prophesied destruction 
of Jerusalem. he means) hanging over. these realms, is an awful 
consideration. » But however this may be, we, too, are exhorted by. 
our Redeemer not merely to compassionate his sufferings, but to 
extend our compassion to ourselves, whose sins have. been the 
cause of his sufferings. Not to weep for him, who is now. 
in glory, but for ourselves and our children, that the dreadful 
judgments may be averted, which, in some form or other, hang 
ver every impenitent sinner, arid must fall on him either here of 
hereafter. : | is 
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* It was to lead you to this conclusion, that I have entered in 
the detail of our Saviour’s passion, and not to awaken a sterile 
unprofitable sorrow, that might excite your sympathy, whilst you 
overlooked what he, in whose afflictions you sympathised, chiefl) 
requires of you. A more affecting narrative the history of hum 
pi al has not to produce; and how must his heart be wrung, 
who can say, as every sinner can say, while his feelings are har- 
rowed at such a succession of insults and cruelties’ inflicted on innd- 
cence; ‘ All this my Saviour voluntarily endured for°me. For 
me he was betrayed, buffeted, spit upon, crowned with thorns, 
scourged, crucified.’ But, as I have said, we havevhis own com- 
mand not so much to weep for him, as forourselves. .The:nar- 
rative of his sufferings has been transmitted to after ages, by ‘the 
inspired penmen not so much with a view to’ affect, which|would 
be a main object with a worldly historian, as to, instruct them; 
and if our pure and reformed Church has incorporated that mar- 
tative into a service of this day, it.is in the design, that, Ministers 
and people might seek their mutual edification in contemplating 
the sorrows a sufferings of him, who bore our iniguities, and by 
whose stripes we are healed. 5 | pe pttse dik 

“ Let this, then, be the result of all you have heard ; and while 
you employ the interval from this day to that which'is set apart 
for the commemoration of his oye resurrection from the 
grave, in preparing to approach the Holy Table, aiid’ to partike 
in the institution particularly appointed by himself: * to’ shew 
forth his death unto his second coming ;’ let it be your chief care 
earnestly to beseech of God so give you:a due sense of ‘the 
heinousness of sin, for which his beloved Son was contented to 
be betrayed into the hands of wicked men, and to suffer. death upon 
the cross;’ so that touched with compunction, for, your Prahipts 
fences, and grateful for the door of mercy that is opened to you 
by your Redeemer, you may henceforth devote yourselves me 
earnestly and faithfully to the service of your God, and to the lovg 
of Him, who so loved us.’’ P. 64. : , ae 


The third sermon from 1 Cor. xv. 12. is for Baster-day. « It 
furnishes a very accurate and complete view of) the Redeemer’s 
resurrection; of St. Patil’s reasoning on this awful subject, as it 
respects and proves our own; ‘and of the analogiés by which he 
aids his reasoning, and of the hopes which it is. calculated to in- 
“ The practical application of the whole! is‘ forcible and 
£ood, anne a ta 

The fourth and fifth sermonsfrom St Mark-xvi. 15. are “'On 
the Christian Religion.” They contain a concise view of. the 
general proofs by which the tratlvof Christianity. is established, 
and chiefly respect the character of its divine Author, the mature 
and‘ importence of his doctrines, the intention and t 
of his institutions, the success ‘with which, under every human 
diwadvantage, bis religion was published through the world, - 
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the effects which its publication produced on society and on the 
morals of mankind. Nothing new can justly’ be expected on 
this subject. As a summary (and they profess to furnish no 
more) ther are good as far as they go, and may be useful to 
those who have neither time nor inclination for more extensive 
Yeading ; they ‘may even suggest matter of reflection to those 
who have, by urging them to further enquiry on those topics 
which are here only shortly sketched. The fifth sermon is not 
equal to the fourth. There are in it marks of ;haste and in- 
stances of confusion. ‘The allusions to Fiance, and to the cir- 
cumstances of our own times may be very proper, but they seem 
out of place, and to have been pressed with some degree of violence 
into the service, and not quite appropriate to so very general.a 
a summary of the evidences of Christianity as that before us. 

The sixth and seventh sermons from 1 Cor. ii. 11. for Whit- 
‘sunday, treat of the person, office, and operations of the Holy 
Ghost. We have considered this subject, and all the questions 
connected with it, at snch length in our review of Mr. Nolan, that 
-we can neither afford room nor time to resunte the discussion 
again; nor is it necessary. The subject is generally treated in 
@ Correct and scriptural manner. The truth is stated with force, 
and maintained at once with sobriety and zeal. The errors of 
enthusiasts and fanatics, and the delusions of their Jeaders,. by 
which the doctrines in question have been often rendered the 
objects of ridicule, and the means of imposture ave rly 
exposed to public reprobation. The influence of the Holy 
Spirit is essential in the Christian life; but the doctrine is pe- 
culiarly liable to abuse, and as no delusions can be more dan- 

rous, it well becomes a Christian Bishop to protest against 

mm, While he solemnly maintains. and guards the truth which 
they degrade and pollute. , 

‘The eighth sermon from Psalm Ixxiii. 16, 17, was preached at 
the Asylum Chapel, Dublin, im 1804. It has for its title 
* The Ways of God to be vindicated only by the Word of God.” 
This is an excellent sermon, and in a style of eloquence which 
carries bys” mera he the Pageant ig to the 
close. e reference to France, to the Imperial despotism 
then established, ta the general circumstances PR psai own country 
and particula:ly to. the afflicting state and recent rebellion of 
Ireland, are here perfectly natural and apprupriate, ‘These 
were facts which could scarcely escape uotice in an enquiry 
into the ways of God, and in searching into his sanctuary for an. 
answer to the questions why the wicked are so often prospees . 
and the virtuous miserable or unfortunate in the,.world? ‘Th 
circumstances and the dangers of our situation as a nation aud 
as individuals the Bishop forcibly describes, aud then a 
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the proper remedy by a bold reproof of vice, without’ regard to 
rank or riches or influence, and by a firm and ferveut call to 
reformation of manners. il 


« T have already said. it, my brethren; to the wise, according 
to this world, and to all whocherish that ees 
that spirit of practical infidelity, retaining a form of Christianity, 
while in the wonders of God’s providence it looks to’ every thi 
but God, I shall appear as if in all references to his holy Word, 
this display of his ways, I speak paeables. I shall a te them: 
as Lot appeared to Aus sons-in-law, when he ‘warned them of the’ 
udgments of God against the sinful inhabitants’ ‘among whom 
they dwelt, and urged them to come out from them. ‘They will 
say I mock them, and they will'repay me withmockery. But to 
the thinking Christian—to you, my beloved brethren, who’ feel 
something more of your Religion than a sentiment of'mere habit, 
a decency of shew and protession which the spirit of, the world 
thinks it Can reconcile with an open and undisguised violation of 
all that this ‘profession vitally requires, I would seriously put ‘it, ta 
consult your own experience, and say what appearances’ you can 
discover to’ warrant any well-grounded hope, that the intentions 
of our God, either in the calamities which this nation has suffered, 
or with which it may yet‘be menaced, have been understood or 
fulfilled? ', To. what reformation of ‘manners have they been ef 
fectua]l,? Or where will. you look for any indications of that return 
to God, and seeking jis face, which his\ patience and forbearance de- 
signed them to produce?,. .,. | s igpds é 

“ Will you look for them, among those whose dissipation keeps 
pace with the public calamities? who are srening: Reyer poe 
roses over paths that may lead to destruction and death? Who, 
instead of the indulgences anil enjoyments that are ed to their 
Station and fortunes, while under the controul of ) ness, mo- 
deration, and decorum, are led away by an unextinguishable love 
of pleasure, ‘and insatiate appetite for dissipation and extravagance, 
that devours’ the patrimony of the family, the state, and the poor ; 
that is often fed at the expence of generous friends or industrious 
tradesmen; and which, eulpable at all times, and unpardonable, 
assumes @ deeper dye of guilt and: criminality from the eircum- 
stances of this pur-day ? | rem iy 10 TF 

“ Will you,laok for them in that open conterspt and violation 
of the Sabbath, with all its ordinances and observances, that forms 
our disgraceful characteristic in the eyes of the rest of the United 
Kingdom—the reproach and the curse of our land? Go to the Sun- 
day rout, and the Sunday card-table; see where, outraging all 
the laws and customs of our religious forefathers, they, who are 
most interested’ in préserving these laws and customs in force, set 


¢ 


the example of irreligion, and read the regular lesson of practical 
infidelity to the attending domestics, wy whale it is seduloasly dis- 
seminated through every subordinate circle, : 

* Visit 
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“ Visit those disgraceful receptacles of the idle and the prof. 
ligate, where the legislature, sacrificing morals. to. finance, and 
the magistrates abendoning their duty, and betraying their trust, 
countenance and encourage the excesses, to which the leisure of 
the day ,(a igisure stipulated for far other purposes by the gra.- 
cious 4 r of our Being) exposes our manufacturing and labour- 
] classes. ' ; ; tT. ip @ité ’ ; 
a Goto. our Churches ; take. a view of those seats, into which 
if a er to our manners and customs were to-enter on the 

th day, he would be.led to conclude, that our religion was 

igned only for. our. women, and that. to therm was. left .the 

drudgery of attending the public worship, as the ‘drudgery of 

labour is left.to them in other climes; while our illustrious se- 

nators, the sages of our law, our grave magistrates, and all the 

other descriptions of our men, were employed in more appropriate 
cares, and more important occupations.” P, 388. Aer rat 


"The ninth'sermon from Ephes. vi, 4, “ Ou the baneful Effects 
of a tieglected, or erroneous Education,” was preached .at the 
Chapel of the Magdalen Hospital, in London, before the Pre- 
sident, &c. of that charity, in.1807; and,published im. that year. 


It therefore does. not properly;.come under our cognizance, 
We shall only say, that it is, on the whole, an excellent dis- 
course, and that. we sincerely. wishiit may meet witli the‘atten- 


tion which it merits. The Bishop’ reproves the ‘vices ‘of ‘the 
great and the follies of the fashionable with a boldness becom- 
ing his character; but in one or two instances with ‘a Cdarsetiess 

which ‘we could wish somewhat softefied; © FO 
The’ tenth sermon, from Psalm ii. 10, 11, bears for its 
title “ Fhe Wisdom and the’ Justice of ascribing to the Hand of 
God every Event of great Moment and Utility to, Mankind,’ 
and was preached on the day of General ‘Thanksgiving for the 
victory of ‘Trafalgar. ‘The doctrme of providential agency 13 
very properly stated. and enforced. The circumstances. of the 
nation at.the tune are referred.to, as they called: for gratitude; 
aud as they tended to. excite -alatrm,; and the Bishop very: fer- 
vently enforces the duty.of repentance and reformation, as well 
on account of the mercies with which we had been ‘blessed, as 
on account of the generally threatening aspect of the period 
which might render those blessings eventually nugafory.. What 
he says of the illustrious and lamented commander must, we 
are persuaded, have had a powerful effect on those who heard 
him. But it is not always wise, nor is it always consistent with 
good sense or with good taste to dwell too long upon the. private 
characters of these instruments for good in the hands. of _Pro- 
vidence, or to exhibit them from the pulpit as models of moral 
and religious imitation, ‘The greatest men. too often have — 
. | plots, 
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blots, and: those ‘blots too’ generally known. ft is still more 
objectionable to follow them: beyond the grave, and to ‘fix 
their place in the mansions of the blessed. Every good ‘purpose 
which a preacher can have in view may be attainedby more ge- 
neral views, and by allusions less~peremptory, which will secure 
him from the suspicion of flattery, and from the presumption of 
usurping the prerogative of God.  Horrible® it is: in a frail 
mortal, armed: with uo authority but that of fanaticism, to - 
doom his fellow creature, how vicious soever we may esteem 
him, to perdition. ‘'‘Though less revolting, it. is: no less pre- 
sumptuous and dangerous, peremptorily to tix even a hero, and 
that hero fullen’ in the arms of victory and im the cause’ of ‘his 
country, in heaven; presumptuous, because judgment belongs — 
not to us; dangerous, because afsuch a hero have: frailties: or 
vices, which are too glaring to be concealed trom public notice, 
the preacher will instantly be considered as giving his«sanction 
to them, or as considering them as wholly indifferent. © ©. 

The eleventh sermon from St. Matth. xi. 5, “ The Gospel 
preached to the Poor,” was preached before the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, and was of course published 
at that time. It comes not, therefore, under our coguizwiee. 
A note subjoined to it we recollect, produced) much angry*and 
ill.timed controversy ; but as the obnoxious note has been; for 
some reason or. another, withdrawn,. the general sentiments of 
the sermon are not of a sort to call forth any opposition. «© 

The twelfth:»and last sermon from Jer. xi, 15, “ On the 
Compassion of God,” was “ preached at St. Paul’s,; New. York, 
Sept. 22, 1766; being the «first Sunday after the English 
Churches were opened on General Howe’s taking possession of 
the town; and the day subsequent’ to the attempt to destroy 
New York by fire.” » It was publisled “at New York in 1766, 
by particular ‘desire of the congregation.” ‘This too is*beyond ‘ 
the reach of our critical tribunal. Affecting, we doubt not; it 
must have been to those who heard it, and curious aud ins 
teresting it still is as a record of scenes and feelings long since 
past and forgotten in more recent events of still greater moment 
and of nearer interest.. hal 

The charge subjoined to these sermons was delivered. at the 
annual visitation of 1810, and is every way worthy of, the office. 
and character of a Christian Bishop. It 1s not the firstebarge. 
of the Bishop of Meath which we bave read with satisfaction, 
The visitations of the Irish Bishops are, we believe, in general, 
annual. We have seen several charges of the Bishop of Meath, 
which prove that he does not “ consider them as anniversaries 
of mere form, or suffer them to pass over in repetitions of of- 
ficial questions.” The questions to which the Bishop directs 

| the 
9 
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attention of his reverend audience respect the spiritual 
nature and moral importance of their sacred office, and the — 
irenients, the zeal and the industry which are necessary 
to the due discharge of it. Personal propriety of conduct we 
justly consider as a primary requisite in the clerical character. 
ith this foundation, aided by professional zeal mixed with 
discretion and sobriety, much may be done by a ;Clergyman in 
his ordinary intercourse with: society—much may be: done on 
some occasions by a dignified silence—muach by mild reproof, and 
much by reflections apparently casual. Even the exercise of paro- 
chial discipline, of public reproof, and private reprehension, re- 
uire in these days an eminent degree of discretion. But though 
the difficulty is considerable, the duty is notto be neglected nor 
ormed im a careless or imperfect manner. ‘To those duties, 
the Bishop adds that of private instruction, to which accidental 
circumstances give occasion—poverty, youth, age, sickness, do- 
mestic calamity; and that also to which the public institutions 
of the Church direct our attention, as confirmation and a first 
communion. ‘To give such instruction its full value, the Bishop 
strikingly exhibits what a Clergyman should xo? be;‘aud by a just 
contrast, what he should be, m order to enable him to take ad- 
vantage of every occurrence and to give its full effect to every 
admonition. e then passes to the public service, to the 
reading of our admirable Liturgy, ‘and to the composition and 
delivery of sermons. The younger Clergy he allows to make! 
decasional selections from the sermons of others; buat with 
discretion and a just attention’ to the circumstancés, the attain~ 
ments and wants of their audience. On all he inculcates the 
indispensable obligation of original composition, and points out 
the means by which a facility in writing sermons may be best at~ 
tained.. He, with great propriety and earnestness, warns bis 
Clergy against a new mode and manner of preaching, against a 
miserable imitation of a vicious model, for as such we must al- 


ys esteem even Kirwan himself. The following passage: we 
ink excellent. 
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** An attempt has been lately made in this country to form a 
school of this false and tinsel pulpit eloquence. The great master 
of that school, although possessed of great natural powers to move 
the passions, to amuse the fancy, and to please and captivate the 
ear, yet was unqualified from the course of his early studies for 
filling the pulpit in the character of a Protestant parochial mi- 
nister. He was uneducated and unexercised in that species of 
eloquence that peculiarly belongs to it. His attempt was to intro- 
duce the declamatory, florid, and highly ornamenta! style of the 
French preachers, and their theatrical manner, and vehement 
gesticulations, in the place of that sober, modest, chastened styles 


manner 
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manner, and delivery, that distinguished the fathers of . our 
Church; that are suited to the spirit of our reformed religion ; 
less impassioned, but more. lasti impressive; full of wei 
and gravity, and necessarily adop by all who address the under- 
standing, the reason, and the conviction, befere they sheep the 
‘heart and its affections. His discourses were like most French 
discourses, pictures of the age, and invectives against its follies 
and disorders, more than vehicles for conveying gospel truths, and 
gospel principles, or than enforcements of gospel duties. . They . 
pleased, they amused, they produced the momentary effect the 
orator proposed to himself by playing on the imagination, and 
working on the feelings of his auditory ; but all they retained of 
his most admired flights of eloquence, on leaving the Church, was 
the brilliant expression, the splendid painting, the bold invective, 
the vehement appeal to the passions. These were the ‘ thunders 
by which he broke the slumbers of the pulpit,’ (an affected and 
invidious phrase so often quoted) and kept those awake who pro- 
bably would have slept with the young man in the Acts of the 
Apostles, if St. Paul himself preached the. i to them *. 

“ This extraordinary man, for such he doubtless was, had 
for some time many imitators among the yvounger , who were 
ambitious to share in the celebrity he had acquired. But like all 
imitators, they copied all his faults, and imperfections, without 
that fascination of genius that, in him,’ covered them all... Fortu- 
nately they were trained at the same time in our great semi 
of learning preachers of no ordinary talents, who adhered to the 
old school, and filled the collegiate pulpit, and frequently the 
pulpits of the capital, unseduced by the innovating spirit of the 
day. Having amply stored their minds out the Scriptures, and 
deeply imbibed their spirit, they borrowed from theit eloquence, 
and as far as human talents could, took it for their model. Hav- 
ing theroughly studied the character and’ genius of our reformed 
Church, they adopted the manner of the great’ men who enlight- 
ened and ‘adorned ‘it in its best days ; ‘who being dead ‘yet speak, 
and by their sermons instruct the present, and I trust in God will 
iastruct many future generations. . The example ofthese our 
learned brethren of the college +, whom I need not name. to you, 
and the respect and deference with which the youth, educated 
under their auspices and inspection look 7 Lge them, have not . 
been without their effect ; and very few of this new, school remain 


pee te oS 








* “Thave been informed by a most competent judge on all 
subjects, and who was in wpten es of following Dean Kirwan, on 
reading this passage to him, that he observed a great improvement, 
as well in the matter of his sermons, as in the manner of his deli- 
very, previous to his mach lamented death.” : 

+ “ Among the most distinguished, were Doctor Graves, and 
Dr. Magee,’ ) 2 
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to vitiate our taste, or to prefer gratifying the itching ears of such 
as are ever hunting after novelty to the applause, and, what is 
mach more desirable, the edification of those, who, to use the 
words of the prophet, ask for the old paths, where is the good way, 
and are satisfied to walk therein,” P. 493. 


The Bishop next proceeds to point out the permanent studies 
which ought to occupy the time and attention of parish Mi- 
nisters, and the subjects on which they should chiefly discourse 
to their people. He warns ‘them against allowing any acri- 
mony of controversy to infect their pulpits; but he entreats 
them never to luse sight of the vow by which they are pledged 
* to employ their utmost endeavours, that there should be no 
place left among their people for errors of Religion.” He piar- 
ticularly warns them against the delusions of enthusiasm, both 
within and without the Church, and agaist the self-commis- 
sioned preachers of those sectaries, whose schism is sanctioned 
by clerical enthusiasts. .He does not, however, encourage 
pulpit controversy even on such poimts, as it seldom does good, 
and often increases the evil which it is intended to. cure. When 
this becomes. necessary, as he allows it sometimes will be, he 
recommends it to be performed at once with zeal and discretion, 
and especially by a clear detail of scripture truths, as they are op- 

to the errors of delusion. In a note towards the close, 
the Bishop very properly remarks the danger which may arise 
to our establishment from certam new schemes of ediication to 
the exclusion of all religious instruction. Every novelty, how- 
ever palpably dangerous, is sure in this country of zealous sup- 
porters, who geuerally utter the most violent. declamation 
against all who cannot. cencur in plans which are not only new, 
but of doubtful tendeucy.. The Bishop of .Meath has had his 
share of abuse, in this way, from men who at the same time, 
by a singular absurdity, begin and end all. their virulent ha- — 
rangues with paramount claims to liberality. The danger of tlre 
system alluded to we hope is over; we would not insult its de- 
parting spirit; as to the danger itself we partly owe an insti- 
tution (the National Society), which we trust will ultimately 
tend to confirm the foundations both of Church and State. 
The Bishop finishes his Charge by a forcible appeal to the best 
feelings of his audience, so threatened from within and with- 
out; certain, that whatever may be the issue, this is their duty ; 
and that by the performance of it, they will at least deliver their 
own souls, ' 

We have little more to add with respect to the volume before 
ws. Of the geweral style we have already given our opinion. 
We may find many awkward expressions, many vulgar phrases, 

some 
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some sentences colloquial and undignified, and some which 
border on indelicacy, which a man much conversant in our old En- 
glish Divines may readily employ without reflection, but at the 
same time are not suited to the age, which we now therefore consi- 
der as superior in real delicacy of feeling to the days of our great 
grandfathers. We find also several new words, such as ensa- 
vage, brutified, unresistible, &c. &c. which are ape yy with 
out authority in this country, and which have no claim to adop- 
tion on account of their sound or their signification. These faults 
are not of great importance. ‘The book is on the whole a 
book. We shall be happy, therefore, if the influence. of the 
Bishop’s name and rank m the Church procure it that atten- 
tion which it merits both in England and [reland. | 


t 





Art. If. The Origin, Object, and Operation of the Appren- 
tice Laws; with their Application to Times past, present, and 
to come. Addressed to the Commitice of general Purposes of 
the City of London, by the Committee of Manufacturers 
London and its Vicinity. Extracted’ from No. V. of t 
Pamphleteer. 1s. 1814. wig 


THE subject of the Apprentice Laws has lately been brought 
before Parliament by Mr. Serjeant Onslow, and their proposed 
repeal has given rise to much discussion as to their policy and 
utility. We have therefore been induced to present to the no- 
tice of our readers this little tract, in which they will find the 
narrow views of the framers of the statute of Elizabeth fully ex- 
posed, and its mischievous effects clearly pointed out. It is 
somewhat singular, that this Statute’should have remained: in 
force for so long a time, and stand even at this present day un- 
repealed in the statute-book, since it is evident that, from its very 
first enactment, judges and juries have set their faces against 
many parts of it; and the most obnoxious of those parts have 
iudeed never been acted upon, till of late years they have been 
used by the journeymen in different trades, which fall within 
their operation, as the means of eatorting exorbitant wages from 
their masters, and of course heightening the price of manufac- 
tured articles, to the injury of the consumer. Although we are 
willing to admit, in its full latitude, “ interdum vulgus rectum 
videt, est ubi peccat,” and think that nothing is more easy than 
to lead the multitude astray for a tine, especially when there is 
any show of liberality or reform im what is’ proposed for their 
consideration; vet we are inclined to believe both from our own 


observation 
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observation and from history, that the public opinion is selden 
very generally expressed for or against any measure for a conti- 
nued length of time without some good foundation. We there- 
fore consider a long, marked, and unvaried disapprobation of, 
call it even prejudice against, a particular system, as that sort of 
prim& facie evidence in its disfavour, which should induce us to 
, and examine, with much scrupulousness, the arguments 
in its support, before we assent to its utility. To apply this to 
the subject of the Apprentice Laws: we tind them universally 
condemned by all writers upon political economy as unneces- 
sary, and therefore oppressive restrictions, as tending to establish 
monopolies, which are on all hands confessed to be evils, as hin- 
dering, rather than encouraging, extension and improvement in 
trade. One great proof of the universality of this opinion is, 
that.it has never been proposed hitherto to extend these laws to 
any trades established since their enactment, but they have been 
wholly confined to those trades which were in being at that time. 
Why they should at this day be considered as more applicable 
to those trades, than to others of recent invention, we cannot 
exactly discover; and surely, without at all arraigning the wis- 


_ dom of our ancestors, we may allow, that what may have beeti 


advantageous, and almost necessary, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
in the infancy of our manufactures, may, in process of time, 
from various causes, have become not only useless but inju- 
rious. | 

But, in order to give the reader a more perfect idea of the 
nature of this law, we will introduce him to the little tract be- 


fore us, in which the restrictive clauses of the act are enu- 
merated, 


** The object is stated in the preamble of the 5 Eliz. cap. 4. 
to be ‘ to banish idleness and advance husbandry ;’ and to attain 
this object, it is enacted, (sec. 4.) That every person not above 30 
years of age, or not married, who has used certain crafts for three 
years, shall serve and be retained in the said crafts, if required, 
unless he have land of 40s. a year; or goods amounting to 101. ; 
or is retained in husbandry; or in any other craft; or in the ser- 
vice of a nobleman, &c,; or have a convenient farm in tillage’ 
But by Sec..7. Every person between 12 and 60 years of age, 
shall be compelled to serve in Ausbandry, with similar excep- 
tions. : | } 
“ And further it is enacted, (Sec. 26.) That any householder 
in a corporate town, shall or may take the son of any freeman, of 


that or any other town, not occupied in husbandry or being a@ la- 


bourer, as an apprentice, according to the custom of London, but 
if (Sec. 27.) he be a merchant, mercer, draper, goldsmith, iron- 
monger, embroiderer, or clothier, the parent must have in land 
20s. a year. : Kit 
6 “ An 
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‘«* And householders being artificers in market towns, (Sec. 28.) 
may also take the sons of other artificers of any town within the 
same shire, provided they are as before not already husbandmen or 
labourers; but if they are of any of the before mentioned trades, 
then the parents must have 60s. in land. Tit 

“ To certain laborious trades, hewever,. (enumerated Sec. 90.) 
such as thatchers, lime and ore and wood-ash burners, brick and 
tile makers, bricklayers, tylers, slaters, wheel, plough, and mill- 
wrights, sawyers, carpenters, smiths, plaisterers, &c. wherever they 
may dwell, apprentices may be taken, though the parents have no 
jand. But apprentices to woollen weavers in villages, must have 
60s. in land. oes 

‘«« All indentures are void (Sec. 42.) that are contrary to this 
Act: and (See. 33.) taylors, shoemakers, and ‘woollen manufac- 
turers that have three apprentices, shall keep one journeyman. 

“ And by (Sec. 31.) it is also prohibited to carry on, or exer- 
cise, or set any other person to work at any craft or mystery car- 
ried on in England or Wales, at the time of passing the Act (1562), 
without having served an apprenticeship thereto, under a. penalty 
of 40s. a month. 

“« None of these restrictions * have in the memory of man been 
enforced except the last. They have all been rendered obsolete 
by tacit consent as wholly incompatible with the interests and pros- 
perity of commerce, on which it had at length been found that the 
riches and power of the country depended. From the last, an 
appearance of exclusive privilege has been derived, and the penalt 
attached has afforded opportunity to individuals to enforce it. It 
is this then which it is now desired to repeal. 

*“ It is clear from the clauses which have been quoted, that the 
persons who were permitted to become tradesmen and. artificers, 
were the sons of freemen and artificers only, and in some cases they 
must possess landed estates: and that husbandmen and labourers 
were excluded and not permitted to quit husbandry and enter into 
trade. That is, in plain English, as the Statute itself truly ex- 





.~ ~* 


* «Even the advocates for the continuance of this Act are 
ashamed of them, and desire their repeal, because forsooth, ‘ they 
tend to prevent the growth of genius,’ as if that was not the ten- 
dency of the whole Act: and because £ every person has a come 
mon right of instruction ;’ as if every person had not also a ‘ come 
mon right’ to get his bread in the manner he thought best. Whilst 
they exclaim against the monopoly of instruction and demand it 
as of * common right,’ they insist on keeping to themselves a mo- 
nopoly of employment ! The monopoly, if it were one, ed geal 
ed on conditions—they want to get rid of the conditions keep 
the monopoly! Have they forgotten the late outcry against the 
inonopoly of the East-India trade? Besides, if this Act were strictly 
enforced, 99 out of 100 journeymen, apprentices, and masters, 
would be found to be ‘ illegal.’” : 


presses 
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resses it, husbandry was to be advanced by the restraint of trade. 
s this then an Act to be contended for at the present day? Is it 
fit to extend the restraints of such an Act over the arts and manu- 
factures and inventions of the present age? or even to continue 


them against the improvements of the ‘ crafts and mysteries’ of 
Elizabeth’s time?”’ P. 4. 


We should observe of the 31st section, that it is somewhat 
imperfectly stated in this pamphlet, the words in fact being 
“unless he shall have been brought up therein seven years at 
the least as an apprentice :” which we mention, because the 
length of apprenticeship required by the statute is one of the 
great grievances of which complaint is now made, We cannot 
deny that this statute must have been passed under the very erro- 
neous notion, which we sincerely hope is now exploded, that the 
trading and agricultural interests are mm this country opposed to 
each other. As far therefore as its object is the advancing agn- 
culture at the expence of trade, it cannot, we think, be defended. 
Upon what ground then shall its defenders, for such there are, 
take their stand? ‘There are two other points which the fra- 
mers of this Act had in view: viz. the promotion of industry, by 
binding those who would otherwise be idle, in a legal obligation 
to work; and the providing that none but skilful workmen should 
be employed in any business. Here the advocates for the Ap- 


prentice Laws take up their position ; and it is in fact the only 
tenable one: they entrench themselves behind a passage in 
Blackstone, which is not however a very formidable outwork, 
when it is considered that the learned commentator scarcely cau 
be said to give an opinion in it. We allude to the well-known 


passage mm the first book of the Commentaries. We will ex- 
tract it entire. 


** This law, with regard to the exclusive part of it, has by turns 
been looked upon as a hard law, or as a beneficial one, according 
to the prevailing humour of the times; which has occasioned a 
_ great variety of resolutions in the courts of law concerning it; and 

attempts have been frequently made for its repeal, though hitherto 
without success. At common law every man might use what trade 
he pleased, but tlis statute restrains that liberty to such as have 
served as apprentices : the adversaries to which provision say, that 
al! restrictions (which tend to introduce monopolies) are pernicious 
to trade; the advocates for it allege, that unskilfulness in trades is 
equally detrimental to the public, as monopolies. This reason in- 
deed only extends to such trades, in the exercise whereof skill is 
required: but another of their arguments goes much further ; viz. 
that apprenticeships are useful to the commenwealth, by employ- 
ing of youth, and learning them to be early industrious; but that 
no one would be induced to undergo a seven years servitude, if 
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others, though equally skilful, were allowed the same advantages 


without having undergone the same discipline: and in this there 


seems to be some reason. However, the resolutions of the courts 
have in general rather confined than extended the restriction. -No 
trades are held to be within the statute, but such as were in being 
at the making of it: for trading in a country village, apprentice- 
ships are not requisite ; and following the trade seven years, with- 
out any effectual prosecution (either as a master or a@ servant) 
is sufficient without an actual apprenticeship.’ 


Here then the learned commentator can only be taken to ex- 
press as his own opinion, that there is some reason in the argu- 
ment of those who consider the apprentice laws as conducive 
to industry. And in this we are disposed in a great measure to 
agree with him; still however we think that it is not by means 
of the compulsory binding of seven years that this object can 
be best effected, but by allowing parents to bind their children 
for any number of years they may think necessary or convenient, 
and subjecting them, when so bound, as at present, to the sum- 
mary controul of justices of the peace. It is indeed said that 
young men will be more likely to work with readiness, and to 
acquire habits of industry and regularity, when they find such a 
lme of conduct bringing money into their own pockets, than 
when they know that all their earnings must go to their master : 
and this may, to a certain extent, be true; still however expe- 
rience must, we think, teach us, that at all events in the early 
years of apprenticeship, the fear of correction has more influ- 
ence over the mind, than the prospect of gain and reward : 
though an apprentice may feel disposed to thwart his master, 
when he is old and skilful enough to be of essential service to 
him, in order to get himself discharged, yet should he be threat- 
eved with a visit to the House of Correction, or some such 
salutary punishment, we do vot doubt this inclination would be 
speedily suppressed. ‘The 31st clause of this Act, by prohibiting 
the exercise of any trade, unless the party had been apprenticed 


thereto, appears to confirm an old law not then repealed (the 
37th of Edward the 3d ) 


“ « That artificers and handicraft people, shall hold every one, 
to one mystery only *.’ 
< But 





* “ The liberal construction of the judges on this point is well 
known; with due reference to them, however, if they had not been 
so liberal, but had constantly enforced the Act, it would not have 
been itted to have remained to this day, on the statute-books. 
Bu: if it be contended, that a person may be apprenticed to more 
trades than one, and therefore _ an equal right to follow them 

all, 
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“ But it would be an idle waste of time, to dilate further.on this 
point. Let us hear ho more, however, of bigh sounding clans to’ 
# “vested interest’ in a pretended encouragement of ‘trade, which 
in fact was, and was mtended to be, a positive restraint and prohi- 
bition. But, ‘if it had been otherwise, is this single clause, of a 
law passed in semi-barbarous times, the only law, which like those 
of the Medes and Persiais, it i8 not permitted to alter? “Is a law 
passed 250 years ago, when the commerce of London*, which was’ 
carriéd on by 200 citizens only, was more than $ of that of the 
whole kingdom, when the whele of the exports of the country did 
not exceed 2,500,000], and ,%. ef that consisted in one article 
woollen cloth, which was even then exported in an unfinished 
state ?—Are the acts of a queen, who had so little regard for trade 
as to prohibit the growth of one of the most usefal plants, because 
she did not like the smell of it—of a queen of whom it is remarked 
by the historian, that ‘ if she had gone on for a tract of years, at 
her own rate, England would have contained at present as little 
industry as Morocco, or the coast of Barbary ¢’—are the Acts of 
such a period to be esteemed inviolable, and unalterable? 

“ What, however, was the immediate consequence of the Act? 
The diminution of the quantity of shipping! By a remonstrance | 
from the Trinity-house in 1602, it appears that the seamen, and 
shipping had decayed one ‘hird in twelve years! and the fine cloth 
Was in suct little credit, that it was with great difficulty king James 
could induce his courtiers to wear it. 

“ But in fact, it was found impracticable and impolitic to carry 
this law fully into effect, and in the memorable language of lord 
Kenyon, * The ink with which it was written was scarce dry when 
the inconvenience of it was felt,” and when the religious persecu- 
tions in the Netherlands drove the manufacturers into this country, 
and the benefits of trade were better understood, the judges endea- 
voured to quibble it away, and actually decided, that serving an 
apprenticeship to any one trade, for stven years, entitled a man to 
carry on any other t. In every age, they have concurred in annul- 
ing it as much as was in their power. At one time, a master has 
been permitted to carry on a trade, for the future, because he has 
already violated the law for seven years with impunity.. At ano- 
ther, a journeyman has been excused, because it was said, he 
might do some trifling part ot the work, and the act only imposed 
the penalty against masters for employing “ illegal men,” not upon 
the men for working ; as if working at a trade was not exercising 
wt! Again, it has been determined, that the girths were no part 





5 ge — 
all, it destroys the plea off the advocatés of the 5th of Elizabeth, 
that it requires seven years apprenticeship to becomg master, of 
one.’” ) 

* “ Foreign commerce.” + ** Hume.” 
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of the saddle; antl that, cutting tlie hoofs of a horse was heither thé 
business of a/farrier, nor, @ sumth!! bevupo:, cod ait ys oft .8 
“ Is it not high time to,,repeal,a law when it: is: held ‘better to 


connive at its infraction than, to, enforce, its ebpewyange ty fn) 0) 


« But the fanciful distinctions arising out of the jaw itself, thro 
ridicule on its operation. A: wheelwryight, may, make, .a.codch, 
though a coach-maker may not'make a wheel, yet he.mgy employ 
a journeyman smith to make the iron-work of the carriage, ayd a 
painter to decorate the body! ‘It isin fact, a constant source of 
vexation and partial oppression in its operation. aa Sapp ; 

‘* But it is said that this Act was to insute good ‘wotkmanship 
and to prevent fraudulent practices in the manufacture of goods. 
Does it or can it do so? can any Act of Parliamént prevent a man 
carrying on his trade in the manner he thinks mést to his advan- 
tage? let the innumerable acts for the ‘ true’ making’of ‘woollen 
cloth,’ and many other articles, answer the question. . So impos- 
sible was it found to enforce these laws, however often they were 
re-enacted, that they at onetime attempted the equally ineflicient 
proceeding of preventing any person who had carriéd.on the 
woollen trade, from discontinuing it without a licence from, the 
magistrate *. Nay such was the meddling folly of those times, 
that they passed an act to compel the making of sharp-pointed 
pins +! Need the consequence be stated? No pins were made ; 
and thev were obliged to repeal the law the very next year. 

“ Besides, does not the true making of any commodity depend 
more upon the master’s honesty than upon the workman’s ability? 

“ If the master is dishonest, will not the apprentice be instructed 
in the same course? May he not teach perfection in knavery, as 
well as good workmanship? | 

‘“‘ But it is said, a boy must be taught to work. True! But 
is it necessary to: give him a monopoly as well as instruction? If 
the future employment of an apprentice is to depend merely on his 
indentures, what inducement has he to attain perfection? He is 
more ready to exhibit them that his dexterity at work. And so 
far from ‘ imbibing domestic habits, and being accustomed to sub- 
ordination, apprentices seem solicitous,’ said an intelligent magis- 
trate under examination by a Committee ¢ of the House of Com- 
mons upon this subject, * as soon as they are able to earn work- 
men’s wages, to render themselves obnoxious to the masters, and 
to make it not worth while to keep them, but to let them go.’ 
Every man’s experience confirms this truth.’ P. 10. 


This may be true enough, and is. probably experiesced by all 
masters, and very naturally so; as the period, for which the 
apprentice has been bound by his indentures, approacles to- 
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wards its clese, and in proportion to the use he has made of, 
atid the skill he has acquired by the instructions he has been 
continually receiving them, so will his eagerness to turn 
that skill to his‘own advantage and emolument increase, and hie 
will beconie impatient under the restraint imposed upon him, 
and the consciousness of exerting himself for another thani’s be- 
nefit. These feelings must necessarily give him an air of dis- 
content, and apparent disregard for his master’s interests ; and 
in truth there is reason to apprehend that, if the laws were not 
very strict in respect to the obedience of apprentices to their 
masters, young men would leave their teachers as §o0n as they 
found themselves well instructed in their business, without at all 
cousidermg that they owe them a large debt for the time during 
which these instructions have been given, and in which the 
apprentice, instead of being profitable, has rather been a bur- 
then to his master. Is no return to be made by a man when 
he becomes an adept in his art, for the maintenance and in- 
struction he received whilst ignorant and unprofitable? Or is it 
supposed that masters will be at the expence of educating boys 
upon the chance of being afterwards repaid by their work out of 
mere gratitude? We fear that the principle of gratitude will not 
be found so strong, and that the skill thus communicated by the 
master would be more probably turned towards endeavours to 


supplant him in his trade,.than towards paying him that just 
debt, which is evidently due to him from his apprentice. If this 
view of the subject be right, it is clear that without some obli- 
gation to after service, without some protection from ingratitude 
and desertion, masters would hardly be mduced to teach boys 
the practice of their different trades. How then are they to be 
tuught? It is answered in this pamphlet thus. 


“ On the other hand, is it not frequently found that the most 
ingenious workmen have never been apprenticed at all ? 

‘“* In this case, the workman depends entirely upon dexterity, 
Hot upon indentures ; he is strongly actuated by the wages he re- 
ceives, by the mcrease he hopes to obtain, and by partiality for 
his employment. His whole mind is bent on success. Need we 
«all to mind the names of Arkwright, of Harrison, or of Arnold? 
of Brindley, of Smeaton, or of Rennie? of Fergusson, or of Hun- 
ter? of Watt, of Bramah, or of Brunel? Which of them were ap- 
prenticedto the arts they have rendered illustrious? What would 
not the country have lost if this system of exclusion had been exé 
tended ta them? What if the restraints of this act had been here- 
tofore extended to new manufactures? How could they have beca 
carried on, or even introduced, if the artists must have been ap- 
prenticed according to this law? If this had been the case our 
manufactures would not have soared beyond those of Poland and 
Russia. We have, indeed, just attained the art of casting the mi- 
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nutest articles in iron, and rendering them equally tenacious, mal- 
teable, and brilliant, as the finest ever padeed under the hammer, 
Is genius therefore at its height? Who can say that the human 
intellect may not restore to us the malleable glass, or perpetual 
lamp of antiquity? Are we, in the wantonness of pride and self- 
sufficiency, impiously to shut the door against the almighty power 
of mind?” P, 14, wed 


After objecting to the absurd and almost profane expres- 
sion of “ the almighty power of mind,” we inust observe, that 
this reasoning will apply. only to the inventions of men of superior 
intellect, by Which our manufactures have been so muclrimproved :: 
but it does not at all touch-the argument respecting the ordinary 
education of the lower order of artificers ; they cannot be sup 
to be self-taught, and therefore, for the reasons above stated, we 
cannot bat consider the putting out boys as apprentices, and. 
subjecting them to the summary control of the magistrates, as 
a very useful measure. It should be observed by the way, that 
this controul extends only to those apprentices, the premium, 
given with whom does not exceed 10!.; aud very properly so, 
since. in cases where a larger premium is given, the parties are’ 
usually in such a situation of life, that either upon the infraction: 
of any covenant jn the indenture, might recover a compensation | 
from the other,.in the shape of damages, by ‘an action at law 
whereas apprentices who cannot/afford to pay 10l. for a pre- 
mium, are probably too poor either to prosecute an action when 
ill treated; or. to defend it when accused, and therefore stand in 
need of some such legislative provision, which may give them 
redress, or entible them ‘to deférid themselves at little expence. 
Can it be doubted that the ‘moriils of youths engaged in trade 
are much more consulted, that sober and industrious Di ore, 
more likely‘ to be imbibed, and religious duties and feelings to, 
he inculeated under the roof of the master of a family, who is 
interested deeply in the order and government of the com-) 
munity, than in the lodgings of young men early their own mas-) 
ters? Is it by the absence of restraint and subordination, is it 
by leavmg to boys the option of working or not, as may suit 
their funcy, and of spending their earnings in what way they will, 
that they are likely to be brought up Christians and good citi-, 
zens? On the contrary, is it not almost self-evident that such 
a system, if pursued, would lead them to the indulgence of all, 
kinds of vicious and pernicious habits, and make them despisers 
and infringers of the laws both of God and man?. If there are 
many dissolute and worthless persons among the body of ap- 
prentices, watched as they now are by their masters, and con- 
trouled by the penalties of the law, what must we not suppose 
would be the effect produced upon society, if they were —. 
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ble to no-one for-uxegularity and misconduct, for those number- 
les vices int CEIDTS, which the laws in general are not adficeuly 
coinprehensive: to reach and punish ? : 

But it by no. means follows.ftom what we have said, that we 
are advocates: for the continuance ‘of the Statute of Lhizabeth, 
upon the staiaite - book, or that we think the restrictions prohi- 
biting the exercise of any trade, by those who have'not been re- 
gularly apprenticed to it, advantageous. 


“ Tt must neyer be forgotton that this exclusive ptivilege, as it 
is erronconsly called, is an exclusion which operates against ap- 
prentices, asrwell as ip favor of them, . However ill the practice 
of a trade may agree with the health, the ability, or the inclination 
of an ¢ CRONE? whether his nnd ig directed to prefer the study 
of another, by a riper understanding,,.which would rendgr him 
more competent to excel ip it ; oF wy, whether, hy the lass of a limb, 
he is disabled from pursuing the first to which he.is placed ; by 
that and that aloné he must abide: he js, in the one case, as irre- 
trievably fixed in that trade, as if he belonged to one of the Castes 
of: India; | in the other he has no alternative; he must starve! If 
the caprive’ oft fashion shou!d destroy his trade, Witli the greatest 
tulent,. the; most ingenious mirid, and the niost anxjous desire for 
employment, still he: must starve!!! So must ‘the Scotch ‘and 
Irish! ly England or Wales, parts’ of the same united’ kingdom, 
they. must, not be;employed, for they have not served i sactording 
to this act.) Phey als so must starve tl! , : 

.“* When the 3th of Elizabeth was passed, our eaniulignane were 
confined almost entirely to she supply, of the home viarket; 
branch of commerce which is, ia,a gyeat degree, except from those 
sudden shooks apd y vicissitudes to.which.a foreign. trade,.is liable, 
from the’ operation nat merely,of, commercial but, political causes 5 
shocks, Lg pie great numbers, of workmen, being at once de 
out’ of ine emp playment, are driven, to seek some new, perhaps 
sime Rinsdced dcetpat on, for the maintenance of their. ft milies. 
A rigid onforcenient of the Apprentice 2 Laws would dbrsud pre- 


clade any decasistial transfer of this sort, and thie ‘beneht to be 
derived from it *."* P. 14, . od a al 

* Again it.is urged, that if the restraints of this statute are taken 
off, there w il) remain no motive for parents to-place, their children 
as apprentices. The legislature of that day did not attempt te 
legis ate for posterity , Teaid not foresee—it could ne foresee the 
period when the commerce of England should extend, to the re- 
motest regions of the earth; much less could it foresee that its 
rank and import: ince among nations was upheld and maintained by 
that commerce alone. Fortunately, the operation of the act w 
restrained to the ‘ crafts and mysteries’ then in being. © The arts 
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and manufactures’ afterwards introduced were free; and they have 
fourished accordingly. Is there any dearth of apprentives in those 
trades which are not under the contro! of this statute? The coach- 
makers? the paper-stainers? the tin-plate-workers ? the watch- 
makers? the mathematical and optical instrument makers? and a 
hundred others, totally unknown to our ancestors? Are they not 
as eagerly sought after by parents ? 

« The motive in the parent may in some cases be the shorter 
term of apprenticeship, which gives him the opportunity to con- 
tinue his child a year or two longer at school, and put him out for 
the last five Vears of his minority only. But has he no. motive in 
the protection of his’ child for the term? None in that compul- 
sory subordination, by whiclt he is inured to habits of industry, 
which cannot be attained under a ‘parent’s roof, amidst the fami- 
fiarity of relations? None m the mstruction he receives, and in 
the practical dexterity he atquires, by which he is enabled tp 
exercise his art. for his own benefit, as soon as he becomes & 
man ? 

“ Ts there greater danger of bad workmanship from the industry 
and genius of self-taught men, than from untaught soldiers and 
sailors, or young men during the early part of their adpprentice- 
ship? Has the woollen manufacture degenérated, in whieh, though 
the law required a seven years’ apprenticeship, ‘it is admitted op 
all hands, that, except under pecullar circumstances, an ap réi- 
tice was scarcely to be found? Nay, the very éxitence of this 
‘invaluable’ act, was totally unknown. to the manufacturers, whe, 
the moment they Beavers it, procured its repeal as to them, and 
at the same time were restored to theif right to €arry on any other 
manufacture whatever, without being apprenticed’ to it, And the 
same privilege, if indeed the restoration of * commion right,’ as 
Lord Mansfield called it, is to Be Called a privilege, has been givea 
to hawkers and pedlars, and all persons whom they employ, not 
merely to carry on any trade, but actually to werk at any manufac- 
ture without being apprenticed to it; or even to hawking and ped- 
ling! So little does the enlightened legislature of the present day 
think it necessary to interfere, for the gratuitous purpose of com- 
pelling men to attend to their own intcrest. 

‘< Besides, are those trades which are not ‘ restricted,’ or in the 
phrase of some, not ¢ protected,” less prosperous than those which 
are? ‘Phey are, in truth, more flourishing, and haye made greater 
improvement. ‘The cotton manufacture, for instance, has even set 
the example of every improvement which has” at’ last, reluctantly, 
been admitted into. the woollen; though the latter was compara- 
tively flourishing three centuries before the former was known! 
Neither are the improvements in sadlery to be compared with 
those im watch-making. Numerous, scientific, and valuable as 
these last have been, scarce one of them has been made by regular 
apprentices to the art. But it is mere pretence, and those who 
urge it know it to be so. Every art which requires an apprentice- 
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ship for seven years, to enable a man to practise it with success, 
must and will have that time bestowed upon it, whether impelled 
to it by law or interest. 

‘* Yet it is asserted, that ‘ the manufactures of this country have 
degenerated from their former excellence!’ How? where? when? 
and by whom has this notable discovery been made? Is this dege- 
neracy to be found in any of the shops of London? of Birming- 
ham? of Sheffield? of Manchester? of Paisley? of Leeds? of 
Nottingham? or of Glasgow? No: the committee, in that mas- 
terly report which cannot be too often referred to, nor too widely 
circulated, state that ‘ the rapid and prodigious increase of late 
years, in the manufactures and commerce of this country, is uni- 
veréally known, as well as the effects of that increase on our reve- 
nue and national strength ; and in considering the immediate causes 
of that augmentation it will appear, that under the favor of Provi- 
dence, it is principally to be ascribed to the general spirit of enter- 
prise and industry among a free and enlightened people left to the 
unrestrained exercise of their talents in the employment of a vast 
capital ; pushing to the utmost the principle of the division of labour ; 
calling in all the resources of scientific research and mechanical 
ingenuity, and finally availing themselves of all the benefits to be 
derived from visiting foreign countries, not only for forming new — 
and confirming old commercial connexions, but for obtaining a 
personal knowledge of the wants, the taste, the habits, the disco- 
veries and improvements, the productions and fabrics of other civi- 
lized nations, and by thus bringing home facts and suggestions per- 
fecting our existing manufactures, and adding new ones to our 
domestic stock, opening at the same time new markets for the pro- 
duction of our manufacturing and commercial industry, and quali- 
fying ourselves for supplying them. It is by these means alone,’ 
‘continue the committee, ‘ and above all by the effect of machinery, 
in improving the quality and cheapening the fabrication of our vari- 
ous articles of export, that with a continually accumulating weight 
of taxes, and with all the necessaries and comforts of life gradu- 
ally increasing in price, the effects of which on the wages of labor 
could not but be very considerable, our commerce and manufac- 
tures have been also increasing in such a degree as to surpass the 
most sanguine calculations of the ablest political writers, who had 
speculated on the improvements of a future age.’ 

“* It is, indeed, an undeniable fact, that the high degree of per- 
fection and comparative cheapness which they have attained, has 
superseded the necessity of importation, and created a demand for 
them from all parts of the civilized world. 

*« « But we must never lose sight of that important considera- 
tion that we are, at this day, surrounded by powerful and civilized 
nations, who are intent on cultivating their manufacture and com- 
merce ; and who are the more eager to become our competitors in 


trade, from having witnessed the astonishing effects of our commet- 
cial prosperity.’” P. 16. 
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The extracts which we have given, are, we think, quite suffi- 
cient to show, that those trades to which the statute of Eliza- 
beth does not apply, have at least not been injured by being kept 
without the sphere of its operation. ‘The author of this tract 
however goes further ; he contends, that those trades which are 
affected by it, have flourished in spite, not in consequence of it; 
that its effects have been, and still are, fost injurious in faci- 
litating the combmations of journeymen ; and of course, that if 
it should be extended to other trades, the mischief would be 


almost incalculable. i 


“ The mischief, however, the manufacturers feel they have most 
reason to dread, from the extension or continuance of this act, is 
one which strikes at the root of all our prosperity. It is that which 
arises from the pretensions it countenances, and the colour it gives 
to the combination of workmen for the raising of wages, and the 
prevention of improvements. Under the influence of the pre- 
tended privileges given by this act, a master is not permitted to 
hire his own workman. No: the ‘ Shop Committee’ must be a 
plied to. They must be assured that all is right—that the cnte 
man has, as they pretend, been ‘ legally apprenticed,’ that is, in 
fact, that he belongs to * the club” ‘For they make no distinction 
if he leagues with them. They choose too what articles shall be 
made, and impose large fines on whoever disobeys their laws. 
They fine men also, chat work for masters who conduct their bu- 
siness in a manner not approved by them. Aye, and they compel 
paymeht too, by outlawry and proscription! ‘Neither will they 
make a new article, till ‘ their committee’ has decreed the price; 
and no member of the club dare execute it for less. If the mas- 
ter resists the decree, however extravagant he may know it to be, 
and obtains assistance from any well-disposed journeymen, the rest 
instantly guit his shop; and, until they are able to obtain admis- 
sion to another, are supported from ‘the fund.’ In the mean time 
a mark is set upon the men. None will hereafter work in the same 
shop with them, until their peace is made by ‘a fine.” But if any 
of them should not have been apprenticed, then is the whole artil- 
lery of the law brought out. The lawyer takes command, and 
whatever is the result of the action, the expences are defrayed by 
‘the fund.’ The lawyer is secure, and what does he care for the 
trade of the country? 

‘“‘ Ifa workman by the piece is desired by his master to make 
an article differently from what he has been accustomed, he wifl 
condescend, indeed, if its advantages are so self-evident that he 
can hit upon no evasion, to comply; but he will charge a much 
larger price for the work, though st should not have taken more than 
half the time; and this must be paid, or the master may wark by 
himself. Is this a state of trade under which we can hope to be 
enabled to continue the advantages we have got? 

“* There aro,’ says an intelligent manufacturer, * manufacto- 
ries 
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ries on the continent that cannot vie with us. If we lose our ad. 
vantages we shall not be able to vie with them. We must go on 
with our improvements.’ 

* Ave the masters to be the slaves of the journeymen, and be- 
sides, to see their best hopes destroyed by increasing the price of 
their goods so as to prohibit their consumption? The least at- 
tempt at improvement or economy, by which this mischief is to be 
avoided, is the signal of rebellion. «Nay, to such a pitch has it 
been carried of late in some workshops, that a labourer is not suf 
fered to turn a grindstone! No; a ‘ regular,’ a ¢ legal’ workman, 
at two guineas a week, is the only person permitted to turn a stone 
to sharpen a chissel ; or lend a hand to load a cart!!! 

- But weare referred to the combination act,jas a remedy for 
these mischiefs. Setting aside the diiculty of producing legal 
proots ;—the anxicties and heart-burnings engendered ‘by contests 
between masters and men—the stoppage of manufactories, and the 
consequent loss to the comnmnity ; it is @ fact-eonfimmed by long 
and varied experience, that all laws which have hitherto been 
framed to repress those evils, have, by a system of artful and per- 
severing ‘association on the ae of the j joemnopuneny been rendered 
insufficient ‘and nugatory. °° 

“ If it be asked, how it 9 happened that: trade has flourished 
so greatly under the restraints of Llizabeth, it may be answered, 
that it-has flourished in spite of those restraints. , That the greater 
part of our manufactures, both in number and importance, are not 
under the controul of that act, and that with respect to those that 
are within its pale, it had become nearly a dead letter, That it 
had lain dormant so long, thit in the boasted staple of the country 
which had flourished a century: before the act was passed, it wag 
utterly unknown until within these ten years.” P, 21. 


Upon the whole then we recommend this pamphlet to the 
notice of our readers, as a plain statement of the evils result. 
ing from that part of the Ayprensice Laws proposed to be re- 
pealed. [t will be seen that, ts object is only the repeal of the 
restrictions contaiued in the 5th of Elizabeth, chap. 4; not that 
of subsequent statutes relative to the. controul to be exercised 
over apprentices. ‘The author is by no means averse to the 
system of putting vut apprentices; for he says, . 


‘¢ With respect to the propriety of the institution of apprentice- 
ship, i in order to protect youth during the period of minarity, therg 
can be but one opinion.” P, 16, 


But on this head it was unnecessary for him to enlarge, as his 
arguments against the compulsory and restrictive clauses of the 
Act could neither be strengthened wor weakened thereby. 
Much benefit, we do not doubt, results to the community from 
the discipline and instruction w hich apprentices meet with under 
the roots of their masters; but we think, with the writer of this 
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pamphlet, that the taking advautage of this practice of appren- 
ticing or not, should be left to the option of parents; and 
that the length of time for which youths are bound, should be 
matter of arrangement between their parents and intended mase 
ters. If, as we are inclmed to believe, boys cannot otherwise 
be so well taught, those who have been bound ‘will have a mani+ 
fest advantage over those who have not, and the practice will 
still be general’: we shall reap all the advantages of it; whilst 
the evils incident to the system, as it has hitherto, and partir 
cularly of late, been pursued; and as it 1s now attempted to be 
extended and euforced, will be entirely avoided by the repeal of 
the restraining part of the statute of Ehzubeth. 





Art. If. 4m Inquiry concerning the Rise and Progress, 
the Redemption and present State, aud the Management of 
dhe National Debt of Great Britain. By Rotert Hamilion, 
LL.D. FRS AE. Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
Muarischal College and University of dberdeen. 8vo. 8&s, 


THE Author begins his mquiry with a number of selFevident 
propositions 3 such as, “ the annual income of a nation consists 
of the united produce of its agriculture, manufactures and com- 
merce ;"—** ‘The wational mmeome appropriated to public pur- 
poses, and the amount of taxatiou are linnted ;"—* bn peace we 
should have an overplus revenue to discharge debts contracted 
w former wars, and a source for the expences of future ones 3” 
—“ By the excess of revenue above expenditure, a sinking fund 
may be formed for the discharge of the national debt ;” &e. &c. 
The Inquiry proceeds to detail the principles of finance, history 
of public debts, and the various schemes to pay them off. With 
that part which simply states matters of fact, we have nothing to 
do; so far the work may have its use in giving general informa- 
tion; we are principally interested in that which treats on the 
means of redeeming the debt. When a nation has to raise 2 
sum of money, there must be a plan to pay it off, or in the course 
of time there must necessarily be a national bankruptcy; und 
however hard it may press upon the nation to redeem the debt, 
it is a less evil than a loss of the whole. The only consideration 
therefore is, iu what manner ihe redemption cau be best accom- 
plished. When a loan is made, taxes are raised to pay the in- 
terest. If nothing more were done, both debt aud taxes must 
accumulate, and a bankruptcy must ensue. Some provision 
must therefore be made to reduce the debt ; something must be 
laken irom the public fer that purpose. Niore money therefore 
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must be borrowed than is necessary for the expences of the 
year, and the overplus must go to pay off the debt. The ques. 
tion therefore is, how ure we to make the most advantage of this 
overplus (1). “Fhe utmost advantage which can be made of 
money, is by putting it out at compound interest, as it is then 
constantly operating towards an increase, and an mcrease out of 
all proportion compared with the increase from simple interest. 
Compound interest therefore must be resorted :to; Mr. Pitt's 
plan of a sinking fund is established on the principle here stated. 
Every loan is fer more than the service required for the year ; 
au hundredth part is taken trom it for a sinking fund, and the 
d&ther part leaves a sum necessary for the service of the year. 
‘Taxes are raised to pay the interest of the whole, and the part 
taken from the loan for the sinking fund is put out at compound 
interest to redeem the national debt. ‘Taking money at 5 per 
cent. in ¢ years, the amount of this sinking fund will be 


EL x 1,05)‘; and this is the greatest possible increase that can 
be made of L on certain grounds. If the public debt therefore 
* can be redeemed it must be upon this principle. Now the 
public make a small contribution, that the nation may afterwards 
reap a great benefit. Dr. H. talks of the great dithiculties of 
raising taxes; there may be great difficulties, but that is nothing 
to the purpose; loans must be raised and taxes must be paid, 

or We must give up ourselves to the will of our enemies. ‘The 
sum L x 1,00\' wall after a certain time return back to the 
public and relieve it from the debt, and of course from the taxes 
attached to it. “Phe author allows the superior increase of money 


put out at compound interest, and yet argues against the appli- 
cation in practice. He grants that 


The smallest sum put out at compound interest will increase 
. an indefinite magnitude; but this is limited by the demand 


from borrowers, or in the impossibility of investing it in productive 
c upati al.” 


This ds a confession that so long as borrowers are to be found; 
or you can invest it in productive capital, the system is:efficacious. 
s ill such a time therefore comes, the utility of the sinking fund 

acknowledged. ‘Lhe argument therefore does not now apply, 
a hence the system may be allowed to goon. “ Sufficient 
few the day is the evil thereof.” Farther, the Dr. informs us, 


“ That the who/e capital, at present invested in the finds, may 
be beneficially employed in agriculture, manufacture and com- 


merce, and thereby prove a source of increasing wealth to this 
country.” 


Does not-this at once remove the difficulty complained of ? 
“ At 
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“ At the termination of a war,”’ says the Dr.. “ the nation 
remains charged with a certain debt, and it possesses, or ought to 
possess, a ceftain surplus revenue to discharge the public debt; 
and this operates by compound interest.’”’ 


Now if a surplus of revenue in time of peace will operate to 
redeem the national debt, the sum set apart for a sinking fund 
during the war, must operate equally in time of war. War has 
no effect upon the operation of a sum put out at compound 
wieresl, except to make it operate more effectually by the de- 
pression of the funds. In fact, this surplus at the end of a war, 
must have arisen from the sum raised during the war having 
exceeded the expenditure ; and this is what is done to constitute 
the sinking fund. ‘Uhus what the Dr. confesses to be a means 
of redeennag the public debt, is the very principle ef the sinking 
fund, to which he objects. He talks about the great increase of 
taxes on the loans, and their amount; but he should consider 
that these would equally exist, whether we lad any smking fund 
or not; these are necessary burdens on the public; and it is to 
the sinking fund we must look for redemption, Dr. H. does 
not make a proper distinction between the loan, and the taxes, 
but reasons on the magnitude of the whole as if they were of the 
sume efficacy ; whereas, when the debt is discharged, the interest 
ceases. 


“ When,” says the author, “ Dr. Price affirms that a debt of 
258 millions might be discharged in 86 years, he overlooks the 
taxes imposed for the payment of the interest, a great part of which 
might have been spared if the annual sum had not been separated 
from the public revenue ?” 


Does Dr. H. here mean to imply that simple interest will do 
as much as compound? there seems to be something obscure 
to cover an argument which he cannot answer. Dr. Price only 
States that such a debt will be discharged in such a time, and 
that is true; and when the debt is redeemed, the taxes are done 
away. ‘The’ public must undoubtedly feel a burden before the 
sinking fund is applied to relieve it; but can that be reckoned 
any argument against the sinking fund? Theory tells us what a 
sinking fund willdo; we want not time to convince us of its 
al: but we must give it time to produce its effects. 

€ must not consider the evil by itself as existing before the 
temedy is applied, but should look forward to the relief. War 
undoubtedly brings evils with it in the burdens laid on the public, 
but we have a remedy which it is prudent not to apply till a 
certain time. 
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must be borrowed than is necessary for the expences of the 
year, and the overplus must go to pay off the debt. The ques- 
tion therefore is, how ure we to make the most advantage of this 
overplus (L). ‘Fhe utmost advantage which can be made of 
money, ts by putting it out at compound interest, as it is then 
constantly operating towards an increase, and an imecrease out of 
all proportion compared with the increase from simple interest. 
Compound interest therefore must be resorted ‘to: Mr. Pitt's 
plan of a sinking fund is established on the principle here stated. 
Every loan is for more than the service required for the year; 
au hundredth part is taken trom it for a sinking fund, and the 
Other part Jeaves a suns necessary for the service of the year. 
"Taxes are raised to pay the interest of the whole, and the part 
taken from the loan for the sinking fund is put out at compound 
interest to redeem the national debt. ‘Taking money at 5 per 
cent. im ¢ years, the amount of this sinking fund will be 


L x 1,05); and this is the greatest possible increase that can 
be made of L on certain grounds. If the public debt therefore 
can be redeemed it must be upon this principle. Now the 
public make a small contribution, that the nation may afterwards 
reap a great benefit. Dr. H. talks of the great ditliculties of 
raising taxes; there may be great difficulties, but that is nothing 
to the purpose; loans must be raised and taxes must be paid, | 
or We must give up ourselves to the will of our enemies. ‘The 
sum L x 1,00\' will after a certain time return back to the 
public and relieve it from the debt, and of course from the taxes 
attached to it. “The author allows the superior increase of money 
put out at compound interest, and yet argues against the appli- 
eation in practice. He grants that | 


* ‘The smallest sun put out at compound interest will increase 
to an indefinite magnitude; but this is limited by the demand 
from borrowers, or in the impossibility of investing it in productive 

) >> 
capital. 


This is a confession that so long as borrowers are to be found, 
or you can invest i in productive capital, the system is efficacious. 
‘Pill such a tine therefore comes, the utdity of the sinking fund 
ws acknowledged. ‘Lhe argument therefore does not now apply, 
and hence the system may be allowed to go on. “ Sufficient 
fow the day is the evil thereof.” Farther, the Dr. informs us, 


« That the who/e capital, at present invested in the finds, may 
be beneficially employed in agriculture, manufacture and com- 
merece, and thereby prove a source of increasing wealth to this. 
country.” — 


Does not-this at once remove the difficulty complained of ? 
“< AS 
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“ At the termination of a war,’ says the Dr. “ the nation 
remains charged with a certain debt, and it possesses, or ought to 
possess, 2 certain surplus revenue to discharge the public debt; 
and this operates by compound interest.” 


Now if a surplus of revenue in time of peace will operate to 
redeem the national debt, the sum set apart for a sinking fund 
during the war, must operate equally in ume of war. War has 
no effect upon the operation of a sum put out at compound 
wierest, except to make it operate more effectually by the de- 
pression of the funds. In fact, this surplus at the end of a war, 
must have arisen from the sum raised during the war having 
exceeded the expenditure ; and this is what is done to constitute 
the sinking fund. ‘Uhus what the Dr. confesses to be «a means 
of redeennag the public debt, is the very principle ef the sinking 
fuad, to which he objects. He talks about the great increase of 
taxes on the loans, and their amount; but he should consider 
that these would equally exist, whether we had any sinking fund 
or not; these are necessary burdens on the public: and it is to 
the sinking fund we must look for redemption, Dr. H. does 
not make a proper distinction between the loan, and the taxes, 
but reasons on the magnitude of the whole as if they were of the 
same efficacy ; whereas, when the debt is discharged, the mterest 
ceases. 


“ When,” says the author, “ Dr. Price affirms that a debt of 
258 millions might be discharged in 86 years, he overlooks the 
taxes imposed for the payment of the interest, 4 great part of which 
might have been spared if the annual sum had not been separated 
trom the public revenue ?” 


Does Dr. H. here mean to imply that simple interest will do 
as inuch as compound? there seems to be something obscure 
to cover an argument which he cannot answer. Dr. Price only 
states that such a debt will be discharged in such a time, and 
that is true; and when the debt is redeemed, the taxes are done 
away. The’ public must undoubtedly feel a burden before the 
sinking fund is applied to relieve it; but can that be reckoned 
any argument against the sinking fund? ‘Theory tells us what a 
sinking fund willdo; we want not time to convince us of its 
power; but we must give it time to produce its effects. 

€ must not consider the evil by itself as existing before the 
remedy is applied, but should look forward to the relief. War 
undoubtedly brings evils with it in the burdens laid on the public, 
but'we have a remedy which it is prudent not to apply till a 
certain time. 
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“ In the year 1786,” says Dr. H. “ our funded debt was 238 
millions. We have paid off this (yet the sinking fund has done 
nothing) but contracted a new debt of of 574 millions.” 


Joes not this amount to the same as if we had paid no debt 
at all, but contracted an additional debt of 336 usillions. Is 
there no difference between our being at, this time 574 or 812 
nillions in debt?) Dr. H. affirms, that 


*¢ No plan whatever has any intrinsic power to aid the discharge 
of our national burdens.’? But soon after adds, “ when a minister 
establishes a sinking fund, his plan docs no more than inform the 
public, that if posterity be able and willing to raise such sums, by 
extended taxation, at certain periods which his plan points out, 
as wil] make up for our deficiencies, with interest, and furnish bes 
sides what is wanted for the exigencies and contests of their own 
time, the public debts which he couatracts will then be discharged,” 


Here the Dr. should have ascertained how long it may be 
before the nation cau no longer bear the burdens above stated ; 
till this is done, he can draw no conclusion against the preseut 
system of redemption ; his own assertion shows the sinking fund 
may redeem the debt. Something the sinking fund must do; 
a creat dealit has done. The Dr. judges of the effect from 
the time of war, without considering what it may do in time of - 
war and peace together, thus depriving the sinking fund of its 
great support. We do not sec, independent of this consideration, 
bow the calculations which Dy. [. has made, are at all in point, 
against the operation of the sinking fund as established by Mr. 
Pitt. He says, 


“ Paradoxical effects are ascribed to the increase of money at 
compound interest. One penny put out at the Christrian era, at 
5 per cent. compound interest, would, before this time, have’ in- 


creased to a greater sum than could be contained in five hundred 
miulions of earths, all of solid gold.” 


We here see nothing of Paradox; it is a truth, and a strong 
contirmation of the principle of the sinking fund in overcoming 
anv expence which can be opposed to it. 

The sinking fund must also be taken in all its bearmgs. The 
Dr. says, 


“ In regard to increase of taxes, we are of opinion that thé 
sinking fund has a reat effect in calling forth exertions, whiehy 
although they might have been made as well and as effectuallyy 
would not have deen made, woless to follow out the line.which that 
system required.” | 


Here 1s an important point gained by the sinking fund; if-at 
make people more industricus, it enables them better to bear 
the 
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the burdens which are necessarily laid on them. And further, 
las not the sinking fund tended very powerfully to keep up the 
stocks and thereby to diminish loans, and consequeutly keep’ 
down the national debt? ought not these circumstances to be 
considered in making a fair estimation of the sinking fund? and 
important considerations they are. 3 

For the sceurity of- the -nation-tr-time of war; money must 
he borrowed, and taxes must be raised to pay the interest. The 
whole effect of these must be counteracted by:every plan which 
may be devised for the redemption of the national debt; and 
whatever affects all plans equally, may be neglected in making 
« comparison between them. ‘This the Dr. seems to have over- 
looked. tle owns what the sinking fund will do in its operations 
above all other plans, aud therefore is bound, on his own. prin- 
ciples, to receive it. He confesses it will-do something, and 
whether or not he will allow that it may at length save ‘the 
nation, he must, from his own concessions, acknowledye that it 
will at least delay our bankruptcy. ‘The Dr. 1s like some of the 
politicians in the last century, who contended that the nation 
could not bear a debt of a hundred millions, and prophesied its 
downlall when that circumstance should take place. We. trust 
the Dr. is also one of the false. prophets. He is clearly no 
triend to ministers, and therefore sees every thing in their public 
characters through a false medium. ‘The public therefore 
should receive with great caution what is adeaneed’ under such 
circumstances. From the whole of what is urged by the author, 
his argument seems to show only this, thet the debt has in- 
creased more than the sinking fand has paid off, and therefore 
it can afford no effectual remedy against a national bankruptey. 
To this we reply, that-time has not yet given full elect to the 
smking fund, nor bas it had the advantage ofa peace. With the 
prospect of a lasting peace before us, and the well grounded 
expectation of an increase of trade and commerce, we may 
reasonably look forward, under the operation of the smuking fund, 
to a very substantial reduction of our national debt; perhaps as 
far as government may think it prudent to carry it. We do not 
see how the nation can be benetited by the Lyguiny., The 
Dr. finds fault with ail the plans which have been devised ‘to. 
redeem it, but proposes no. method to accomplish that. end. 
Che tendency of the work is to discourage all’atiempts for that 
purpose. 

We have here stated our sentiments on the objeetions which 
the Author has made against the utility of Mr. Pitt's smking 
fund, and have shewn that either this plan, or a plan on the same 
Principle, can save the country. His objections affect equaily 
the other planus which have becn proposed to redeem” the 

. national 
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national debt, and therefore require no further observations from 
us. We know the effect which the sinking fund actually has 


produced, and we know from the principles of the plan that it 
must continue to increase in its operations. 





Arr. 1V. Orlando in. Roncesvalles; a Poem, in five Cantos. 
By T. H. Merivale, Esq. 12mo. Murray. 1814. 


WE can positively assure Mr. Merivale, that his poem has no 
chance of being read ; and we much wonder that any author 
should have so little discernment as to offer to an age hike the 
present a poem, the deficiencies of which are so manifest. Tu 
the first place, there is no mewling and mawkish misanthropy, 
how therefore can it ever expect to become a favourite with 
mankind? Secondly, the hero is neither a whining debauchee, 
nor a profligate misogunist, how therefore can he expect adimi- 
ration among our waltzing beauties? Thirdly, he 3s neither an 
infidel, nor a blasphemer, cau he then hope for protection from 
our metaphysical blue-stockings ? Fourthly, there is neither dog- 
grel verse, nor bad Euglish in the poem, is it possible, therefore, 
that it can be read or received by any lover of simplicity or taste? 
But we are unwilling to swell tlre negative catalogue of its merits : 
we shall therefore hasten to animadvert upon those failings which 
appear of a more positive nature, not doubting but that if we 
can prove it guilty of classical elegance, both in thought, and in 
expression, we shall have thoroughly succeeded in our desigu of 
condemuing it to eternal oblivion and neglect. 

The subject of the poem ts the death of the celebrated QOr- 
lando, (or Roland) Count of Clermont, and Lord of Aglante, in 
the pass of Roncesvalles, who, m company with the chief war- 
riors of the court of Charlemagne, are there surprised and over- 
whelmed by the Paynim force, through the treachery of Ganellon 
Count of Poictiers, who, from hatred to Orlando, enters into 4 
conspiracy with Marsilius, the Moorish king of Saragossa.—- 
Charlemagne is invited by Ganellon to send this embassy under. 
the conduct of Orlando to the pass, there to receive in due foun 
from Marsilius the promised cession of the Marca Hispanica, ' 
the country extending from the Pyrenees to the Hebro, and at; 
the same time to repair in person to Fontarabia, to await the 
accomplishment of the transaction. ‘The monarch js dissuaded 
by the elder counsellors of the court from consenting to this pro- 
posal, as they suspect the traitorous designs of Ganellon: he is 
also-warned. of. the disastrous event by Malagigi, the cousin of 
Rinaldo, who, by his celebrated skill in magic, predicts the fatal 

termination. 
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termination. But Charlemagne, swayed by a blind partiality for 
Ganellon, is determined to accept the proposal, and the conduct 
of the embassy is entrusted to Orlando, with whose departure 
from his castle of Clermont en Viennois the poem opens. 


“ The banner waved on Clermont’s highest tower’; 
Forth rode the Count in glittering armour clad: 

But Aldabelle bewail’d the luckless hour, 

Alone, amidst the pomp of triumph, sad : 

From her fair eyes fast fell the pearly shower,— 

Ah tears ill-timed, when all things else were glad! 

The soul born pride of female courage slept ; 

Anglante’s spouse, the Rose of Clermont, wept.” P. 1. 


Orlando, however, is not stayed by her tears or entreaties, but 
proceeds on his embassy, accompanied among others with Oliver, 
the brother of Aldabelle, whose youth and spirits are well con- 
trasted to the melancholy cast of Orlando’s mind. As they pro- 
ceed, however, even he is alarmed by a portentous dream, which 


deprives him of his wonted gaiety, and leaves him in a state of 
misery and dejection. 


* ‘“* Five days they journey on, from morning’s break 
‘ To night, and on the sixth fair evening view 
3 The sun clad Pyrenean’s spiry peak, 
ag | Like some proud banner tinged with golden hue. 
bs | * Behold,’ Orlando cries, ‘ the mark we seek,— 
bh How awtul, yet how goodly, to the view ! 
nid Hail we the passing glory, as a sign, 
Ms Vouchsafed from Heaven, of countenance divine.’”’? P. 11. 
ua) 
Here they are joined by Astolpho, the son of Otho, king of Eng- 
re land, and other knights from the court from Charlemagne, among 
in whom is Baldwin, the son of Ganellon, arrayed in a splendid 
are vest, which his father had ordered him to wear. This robe once 
er- belonged to Marsilius, and was well known by the Paynim host, 
lon who were commanded, in their intended assault upon the Pala- 
04 dins, to refrain from an attack upon the wearer. Baldwin him- 
—_ self is unconscious of his father’s treachery, and his presence dis- 
der. sipates every apprehension from the breast of Orlando, who con- 
yer} siders him as a sure pledge of the loyalty of his father. The 
Cay _ canto finishes with a very fine stanza, which announces their 
d at. arrival at the pass of Roncesvalles. 
be “ Now must we leave the Paladins awhile, 
And ye, who kindly listen to my lay, 
“ Think they have reach’d the destined vale, where smile 
i 


Soft meadows in perennial verdure gay, 
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And, every side surrounding, pile o’er pile 

Rise the gigantic hills, and seem to say, 

Here are we fixt by Heaven's creating hand 
The everlasting guardians of the land.” P. 16. 


‘The second canto opens with a-description of Malagigi, the 
enchanter, im the castle of Montalban, which he tenanted during, 
the absence of Rinaldo. Suspecting the treachery of Ganellon, 
he repairs to the castle, and by bis magie art, summons a spirit 
to his aid, over whom he is allowed by the will of Provideuce a 
temporary command. 


‘© Him Malagigi summoned: by his voice 
Compell'd, the damon rose; but fiercer far 

Than subject spirit suits; as if the choice 

He had to serve, or wage vindictive war, 

He smiled, as devils sella when they rejoice— 
Such smile as murderers in their vengeance weat.— 
That smile the enchanter mark’d, and felt the hour 
Draw nigh when he must render back his power. 


* Shuddering he mark'd,—but soon collected spoke':—~ 
* Not yet, oh Astaroth !—not yet the day 

That frees immortals from my earthly yoke; 

Still art thon bound, and still thou must obey. 

Hear then my last command! Henceforth be broke 

the mighty spell, and melt in air away, 

So now my potent bidding thou fulfil— 

Hear then, submissive! hear, and do my will!” % P. 30. 


From him Malagigi demands the fate of the Paladins in Row: 
~esvalles. "Phe demon’s answer is fiely conceived. 


€ € Master |—so still thou art !’—the fiend rephied— 
(Por that determined voice recall’d the day 
When magic beuad for his rebellious pride 
Seven years within the rifted rock he lay,)— 
* ‘Things are there in the womb of fate dened 
o spiritual ken as sense of mortal clay: 
The past and present are our own; but eye 
Of creature never piereed futurity. 


“ « Darkly indeed and doubtfully we trace 
Shadows that flit behind the eternal veil. 
Sometimes we view them imaged in the face 
Of outer heaven in colours dim and pale, 
But nothing certain. Mad Almighty Grace 
‘Thrown such a weight of knowledge in our scale, 
tlow should the boaster, Man, elude our powers ? 
No,—God hath clipp’d our wings, or the wide work! were 
ours.’ ”? PP. 31. 
The 
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The spirit then proceeds to inform him at length of the trea- 
chery of Ganellon, of his private meeting with Marsilius, and the 
then mutual concert of this horrible treachery. Malagigi next 
enquires whether there remains any hope of safety ; in answer to 
which he is informed, that before three days the Paymin host 
will overwhelin the whole band of the devoted Paladius. He 
then promises the demon a release froin his spells, if in three 
days he will convey Rinaldo (who at that time was in Egypt) 
to the Roncesvalles, iy hopes that his arrival might change the 
event of the day. To this the demon conseats-——“ Thou art 
obeyed, he cried; then plunged to hell.” The whole of this 
scene is finely conceived, and executed with a master’s hand, 
To the introduction of supernatural machinery in a poem ex- 
pressly founded upon the old vomance, no objection can surely 
be urged ; it would be imperfect without it. To the sword, to 
the horn, to she very persou of Orland», we attach some idea of 
spells and magic: he himself is almost the creature of fiction ; 
for celebrated as he is in the fields of romance, his name occurs 
but once (as our author has observed) in any genuine historical 
document. We cannot, however, sufficiently adware the very 
judicious and skilful manner in which Mr. Merivale has con- 
ducted this supernatural agency, blending so much truth with 
fiction, and so cautiously veiliug the grosser absurdities of the 
magic art in the semblance of reason, that we almost become 
converts tu his enchanter’s power. After his encounter with the 
demon, Malazigi mounts his car, and beholds froma the air the 
Moorish squadrons on the distant ground, surrounding on all sides 
the devoted valley. As he descends, he meets the now unhappy 
Oliver, who, while the other Paladins were buried in sleep, was 
wandering through the valley alone, brooding upon the horrors of 
his former dream. ‘The warniag given by the enchaunter is spie 
rited and fine. 


« Like one unknown upon his path he came, 

And thus in few and hasty words addrest : 

‘ Go, wake yon eagle! for the aspiring flame 

Already mounts, and fires his royal nest : 

Treason hath writ in blood Orlando’s name, 

And Hell is busy with the coming feast — 

Go, wake yon eagle! for the toils are spread, 

And the proud fowler marks him for the dead.’ ” ‘P. 39. 


The enchanter then flies to the court of Charlemagne: Or- 
lando in the mean time is roused by Oliver, but as the enemy 
appear not, he refuses to retreat. A day and a night pass, and 
on the succeeding morning, 

v2 “ Above, 
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* Above, below, around, on every side, 

He turns his eyes; and sees reflected shine 

The beaming light from war’s advancing tide ; 

Sees o’er the lulls the interminable line 

OF steel clad squadrons wind in martial pride, 

Seeming in one bright girdle to confine 

All that devoted vale, the closing stage, 

Fo many a knight, of carth’s loved pilgrimage.” P. 41. 
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Too late Orlando perceives the snare laid for them by the 
treacherous enemy ; and, like Leonidas of old, he exhorts his 
noble band to fight against the Pagan foe till the Jast, not for 
life, but for immortality. Plis address to the Paladins 1s ani- 
mated with the feeling of an heroic piety, and expressed m the 
strong langnage of rehgious poetry. The third canto opens with 
the battle ; and here the poet rises with his subject, and displays 
his powers in their full vigour. We never remember to have 
scen in any modern poet, a conflict described with greater spirit, 
or varied with more judicions art. ‘Fhe pathetic meidents which 
are so beautifully interwoven with the deeds of heroie valour, 
remind us of the poetry of aneient days. No one, whose mind 
was rot deeply nnbued with the spirit of the great masters of the 
human heart, eculd have united so much feeling m conception 
with so much taste In expression. It delights us to leave for 
awhile the patehed and pyeballed style of modern poetry, and to 
refresh ourselves once more witha stram of a higher mood. 
However the taste of an age may for a while be vitiated by the 
absurdities of hizh-flown bombast, or the doggrel of affected 
simplicity, it ever will, it ever must, recur to those great masters, 
whom the united voices of ancient and modern times have pro- 
nonnced the models of taste and imitation. ‘Lhe conduct of the 
battle in Mr. Merivale’s poem, though he has made good use of 
the aid which modern Italy supplied, approaches nearest that of 
Virgil. ‘The death of young Baldwin, who, when reproached 
with treachery by Orlando, throws off his protecting garb, and 
with his last breath vindicates his fidelity, is described with much 
animation and feeling. ‘The fourth canto begins with the descent 
of the damon upon Egypt, from whence he hurries through the 
air Rinaldo and his brother Guiscard to the pass of Roncesvalles. 
The circumstances of their flight, and the high themes on which 
they converse with the Spirit, after the style of the Italian poets, 
are told at some length, tll at last they appear on high over the 
field of battle. A panic seizes the Paynim host, and they fly in 
confusion upon the appearance of so poiteutous a sight. Their 
meeting with Orlando is tinely conceived. 


“ Orlando, 
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* Orlando, as the furious chief drew near, 

Like lightning borne across the battle field, 

Or triend or foe uncertain, held his spear, 

Prepared to meet the thundering shock, ar yield: 

But when through clouds of dust he saw appear 
Montalban’s lion on the blazing shield,— 

Ye, who the thrilling transport e’er have known 

‘To meet some long-lost friend when every hope was flown, 


“ Judge ye if rapture’s full impetuous tide 

Swell’d his bolt! heart, and triumph’d in his face ; 

If ardent love the strength of wings supplied, 

As swilt he rush’d to meet his triend’s embrace— 
No: bloodless was his cheek ; his bosom's pride 

Was cold; his limbs dropp d nerveless; and the space 
Yhat parts the living from the realm of night 

Was closing fast before his dizzy sight.” P. 88. 


At the opening of the fifth canto, Orlando sounds for assist- 
ance his magic horn, the sound of which reaches the court of 
Charlemague. ‘The monarch eyes sternly the traitor Ganellon, 
Who ascribes the sound to the chace in Roncesvalles. The blast 
is heard asecondanne. A thousand fgulchions are armed against 
the traitor, who still unshaken ones, “ How well this day Ag- 
kantes shafts have sped.” Orlandu sowads it a third time. Ga- 

| nellon is dismayed with the terrors, of conscious guilt ; when sud- 


| dlenly the form of Malagigi appears before the monarch and his 
: court, and having proclaimed the defeat and loss in Roncesvalles, 
| | falls a lifeless corse at the feet of Charlemagne. 


“ *Tis said—but who the fearful truth can tell ?— 
That in his hovering flight, ’twixt earth and sky, 


e , A starting peal, the well-known voice of Hell, 

f | Auiiounced his league dissolved, his hour gone by : 

1; | Then from his air-built car the enchanter fell, 

d And, where he fell, in mortal trance did lie: 

a Till Clermont’s horn, with its awakening blast, 

h Housed. his prophetic rage to speak and breathe its last.” 

yt . P. 111 . 
1e 


We are again transported to the field of battle, and the poem 


7 coucludes with the death of Orlando. This transaction is de- 
th scribed at a considerable length, and is attended with more signs 
$s, 


bh wud wouders thaw the general character and style of the poem, in 
. our opinion, at least, will allow. We do not altogether admire 


r the aposiruphe of Orlando to his dying harse, requesting his for- 

- givencss——"* Lf e’er 1 did offeud, with hasty wrong, that mild 

aud faihial bead.” We still less approve of the pardon afforded 

do by a mowentary light flashing from the eyes of the expiring ani- 
’ : | 


mal. 
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mal. Weare aware that Mr. Merivale has the authority of the 
Morgante of Pulci for the incident, but as a point of jucgment, 
(which Mr. M. has so abundantly displayed in other parts ot the 
poem) we wish that it had been omitted. We admire, however, 
the fate of Durindana, which is very finely told. 
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«¢ ?Twas then, as ancient chronicles have told, 
Orlando gazed upon his faithful blade, 

And thus address‘, as if of human mould— 

* When in the silent grave thy lord is laid, 

And ages o’er his sad remains have rall’d, 

© Durindana! let.it ne’er be said, 

Thy noble steel, aye sacred to the right, 

Hath lent to Pagan hands its prostituted might.’ 


GE te Mtr ig agi 


“ He said, and, far his red right arm extending, 
Collecting stood for one last dreadful shock. 

The sword, high.whirl’d in air, and swift descending, 

Nor bent nor shiver’d on the marble rock, 

But cleaved its solid mass, asunder rending 

Even from the summit to the central block, 

The rudest peasant, in that valley born, 

Still shows the cloven crag and wondrous horn.’ P. 113. 


We cannot, however, but remark, what to us appears a very 
striking inconsistency, that eight stanzas afterwards, Orlando 1s 
represented, in the very moment of his dissolution, as laying the 
xommel of his sword  fixt to his heart, his arms across the blade.” 
This circumstance is also borrowed from the Morgante, and the 
attitude is observable in mauy monumental statues, particularly 
in those of the crusaders ; but we are still of opimion that it would 
have been better omitted, as it is very awkward and flat to sup- 
pose that Orlando had two swords, which is the only solution of 
the Inconsistency that can be imagined. A subsequent incident, 
indeed, depends upon its existence, where, iv one of the con- 
cluding stanzas, Orlando's corse appears before Charlemague, 
avd having delivered this very sword into his hands, falls back, 
and rests for ever But this circumstance also, and many others 
which accompany the death of te hero, particularly his vision, 
might be omitted with much advantage. ‘The whole scene is too 
long; and although the poet is justified in attaching as much 
interest as possible to the death of bis hero, this interest should 
not be Jost in tediousness. In most other poets we should nat 
have remarked these circumstances, as they might have added 
rather than detracted from the beauty of their work ; but we 
think it due to Mr. Merivale to state freely our objection to the 
only part of his poem, where, in our opinion, a strong imperfeg- 
tion exists) Mr. M. has shewn great judg:hent in eer 
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the whole with the death of Orlando, and in not wearying the 
reader with a long account of the vengeance of Charlemague. 
After the death of the hero all must be flat. 

From the Morgante Maggiore of Luigi Pulci, Mr. Merivale 
first derived the idea of his poem, and how. much he has im- 
proved upon the original, we leave those who may choose to 
acquaint themselves with the Italian to declare. We are clearly 
of opmion, that notwithstanding all the advantages of so har- 
nionious a language, and the natural prejudice in favour of an 
Ltalian chronicler of Orlando’s deeds, Nr. Merivale rises inti- 
nitely above the Morgante of Pulci. Wherever he is indebted 
to him for any incideuts or thoughts, he poimis out the source 
with the utmogt candour. The notes subjoined to each canto 
are both amusing and good, and throw much light upon the 
subject. 

Mr. M. has adopted the Italian stanza, which in any poem in 
which much action is employed, is the best metre which can be 
chosen, and ina poem where the ideas of the [talian poets press 
so strongly upon the reader's mind, js peculiarly appropriate. 
‘The artificial division affords the poet a very great advantage in 
all cases where varied description js required, particulayly in the 
confusion of a battle. ‘The flow of the verse throughout is full 
avd varied, the language is classical and elegant, the conceptions 
wie both spirited and just. Of the conduct of the poem as a 
-vhole, our readers must already have formed a judgment, and 
the stanzas which we have cited must have justtied our high 
opinion of its merits. Many brilliant passages might be brought 
forward to confirm our judgment. We particularly admire the 
étanza in which the power of conscience over the guilty tyrant in 
his secret hours is thus pourtrayed, 


“« But in the solemn hour of secret thought, 

In that dark hqur, when Pride and Grandeur sleep, 
When poison drugs the soul's ynhallow’d draught, 
Through Sin’s voluptuous bowers when scorpions creep, 
‘Then Conscience comes, with nameless terrors fraught, 
And with her flaming signet, broad and deep, 

Brands the pale tyrant’s brow, and fires his brain 

With quenchless torments of deliriaus pain,” P, 68, 


But of all the passages not immediately connected with the 
siory, by far the most brilliant is the allusion to the victorious 
arms of our British heroes on the “7 plains which were the 
scenes of Orlando’s dying valour. Mr. M. has with great 
judgment kept back this long expected coincidence till the con- 
gluson of ihe foygth canto, when from the very delay it bursts 

upou 
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upon the reader with increased effect. The revival of Rolando’s 
fame in Sir Rowland is happily conceived, and the Epicedium on 
Colonel Cadogan is a master-piece of pathos, and 1s artfully inter- 
woven with the incident of Astolpho, the British Paladiu’s death 
in the poem itself. 


** Yet at the last a prouder day shall dawn, 

O Roncesvallies! on thy blighted name ; 

When Treason, to her secret haunts withdrawn, 
Shall mourn her conquests past in present shame ; 
Fresh laurels shall o’ercanopy the oo 

With grateful shade, and fairest flowers of fame 
Start from each barren cleft and sun-burnt cave, 
To wreath immortal chaplets for the brave. 


«* But not for France shall swell the solemn strain 
Of triumph ;—not, degenerate France, for thee! 
Thy fame is past; and treason’s foulest stain 
Blots out thy light of ancient chivalry. 

Lo! Britain leads the glorious chase, and Spain 
Frem all her mountain summits follows free, 
Leagued in just vengeance for a blacker crime 
Than e’er defiled the rolls of elder Time. 


** Sleeps Arthur in his isle of Avalon? 
High-favour’d Erin sends him forth once more 
To realize the dream of days far gone, 

‘The wizard strains of old Caer-merddhyn’s lore, 
Another Rowland brings his legions on, 

‘The happier Rowland of an English shore ; 
And thunders in the van with foot of flame 
Scotland's romantic champion, gallant Graeme. 


“¢ What mournful train, descending through the glade, 
‘ Breaks the long glories of my dazzled sight?’ 

Rest, Paladin of England! Lowly laid 

Beneath the o’erarching pine-tree’s towery height, 
Rest yet awhile! Erelong thy generous shade 

Shall witness, with a soldier's proud delight, 

High deeds of kindred valour, and inspire 

In kindred bosoms old heroic fire! 


** Or, haply, shall thy spirit, hovering near, 

With glorious breathings for immortal fame 

Fill the departing warrior’s breast, and cheer 

With hope’s bright dream his weak and suffering frame— 

Fair dream !—that o’er Cadogan’s early bier 

Shed mildest intiuence, when with faint acclaim 

He hail'd his conquering friends, and closed his eye, 

Rejoicing, ’mid the shouts of victory!’ P. 90. - 
¢ 
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We have now convicted Mr. Merivale of such enormous 
offences against the taste of the day, that he cannot in any reason 
expect either admiration or applause. Who can be supposed to 
read a poem, in which the classical elegance of our fusty fore- 
fathers is so audaciously revived. But among the few who are 
doting enough to admire such a beaute passee, as the muse of 
Mr. Merivale, we must unfortunately take our place. We are 
not ashamed of our feeling; and though her charms are lost 
upon the avorld, we shall toast her every day with increased de- 
youon. 





Art. V. Christian Ethics, or Discourses on the Beatitudes. 
By Robcit HWoautle, B. D. Reetor of Brightwell, Two 
Vols. 8vo. Osford, University Press; London, Longman 
aud Co. 1812. 


Wr hardly know what apology we can make either to ourselves 
or to the public, for having so long delayed to notice these ex- 
cellent volumes. We trusted that their own intrinsic merit 
would have been the best passport to general reception; or, if 
that had failed, that the name of their author would have ensured 
to them that regard, which is so justly their due. Mr. Wintle 
has long been known to every sacred scholar, as the learned and 
judicious commentator upon the prophecy of Daniel; and we 
believe, that his volume its considered by every sound theologian 
as a text-book to all who are desirous of a deep and thorough 
acquaintance with those awful prophecies. The labours of our 
venerable author upon other parts of the prophetical writings, 
are distinguished for the same depth of research and soundness 
of judgment, which are so conspicuous in his notes and disser- 
tations upon, Daniel, T’rom so able an Hebraist, and so deep a 
theologian, two volumes of Sermons might have been expected 
ofa very different character and cast from the present... No cri- 
tical illustrations, or controversial disquisitions, either dignify or 
obscure the work; all is pious, simple, and practical. Our au- 
thor writes under the operation of Christianity upon the heart, 
but he writes also with that calm and steady conviction of its 
truth, which nothing but a laborious study of its evidences, and 
long meditation on its importance, could have effected. Simpli- 
city is no mark either of a superficial or a mean understanding ; 
on the contrary, it is an art to which very few, without a thoe 
rouch knowledge of their subject, can attain. Involution may 
viten conceal, and declamation adorn, a very contracted range of 
information, 
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piformation, but simplicity is the child of arrangement and of 
thought. Such is the simplicity which distinguishes and recom- 
mends the discourses before us. Their subject is that summary 
of Christian duties, contained in the beatitudes, pronounced by 
our Lord on the opening of his sermon on the mount. We are 
aware, that to the very name of “ Ethics,” very strong objec- 
tions will be raised by a certain party, many of whom are, we 
believe, wholly ignorant of the meaning of the word, which they 
are so much m the habit of using as a term of reprobation and 
contempt. By “ Christian Ethics,” we understand our author 
to mean, those duties required from one whose Christian prinei- 
ples have passed cis 76m, and have interwoven themselves with 
his whole moral frame. We are also aware, that an entorce- 
ment, of these duties will be called by those who exclusively 
claim to themselves the name of Gospel preachers, both hea- 
thenish and profane. But let these gentlemen remember, that 
whatever these duties are, they come not only commanded but 
blessed by the Saviour himself; and if he was not a Gospel 
preacher, let them declare who is. ‘To a cold and lifeless pane- 
gyric from the pulpit, upon the beauty of moral rectitude, or 
the charms of virtue considered in itself, we have as powerful a 
dislike as themselves; but to an enlargement upon those duties, 
which Christ himself has so solemnly enjoined, we conceive that 
every Christian is bound to listen with the most earnest attention, 
masmuch as they presuppose the existence of a Christian prin- 
ciple, because they must be urged npon Christian motives, 
namely, upon the promise of these high rewards attached to 
their performance, which no one but the Saviour of the world 
could fulfil. In no discourses which we have ever read, are those 
motives, which animate and cheer the children of the Gospel, 
more zealously displayed, or more affectionately urged through- 
out, than in these *€ Christian Ethics.” To render the work in 
thts point of view still more perfect, the author has pretixed twa 
Sermons upon fuith, the one designed to explain the foundaton 
upon which it rests; and the second, to shew its mfluence upon 
the heart, the life, and the 44n of a Christian. From the first of 
these sermons, we shall preseut our readers with the fullowing 
extract, 


* Upon the whole, the faith by which we are to walk, and which 
we are assured our God will accept, is a sincere and hearty resig- 
nation of ourselves to the disposal of our heavenly Father ; a fixed 

ersuasion of the truth of his holy word, and of all things contained 

m it; a steady reliance on the efficacy of Christ’s merits and inter- 

cession; an unalterable attention to all the doctrines and precepts 

delivered in his Gospel; and a fuil acknowledgment, that, net by 

our own merits, or for any thing that we haye done, or can * 
throug 
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through the mercies and mediation of Christ alone, we are, with 
humble confidence, to hope for everlasting salvation. 

“ This faith may not be altogether complete, may not be free 
from frailties and imperfections, may even be tarnished by failings 
and sins ; but it must be sincere and universal, or without partiality 
and without hypocrisy. ‘There must be no deccit or falseness in it, 
no halting between two opinions ; it will admit of no kind of confe- 
deracy witlr the works of Satan, no acquiescence in any sort of sin: 
it must not only be our profession in times of ease and security, 
but must not be deserted or relinquished in the day of trial and 
danger. Such is the faith which hath its seat in the heart, and 
will be available to our justification. And to the penitent Chris- 
tian, who is animated with it, God will not impute sin ; will over- 
Jook the fraijties of his past, and the infirmities of his present weak- 
ness, and accept him through the atonement and satisfaction of our 
blessed Redeemer. 

“ To our unwearied endeavours to obtain this faith, we must 
ever remember to add our devout and fervent prayers to the God 
of all consolation, beseechiug him to bless the work that he hath 
begun in us, and entreating the succours of his blessed Spirit, to 
enable us to carry it on with firm patience and steady perseve- 
rance. For we cannot but be diffident, if we think scriously, of 
our own strength; cannot but be sensible that we are unable of 
ourselves, and without the mighty aid from above, to work out our 
salvation. 

*« Conscious therefore of our own inability, let us look up sted- 
fastly to the God of all grace for help, be duly thankful for his 
heavenly assistance and protection, and acknowledge his mighty 
power and sovereign grace in all the good 4we do, and in all the 
evils which we escape and avoid. Let the clear prospect of the 
future lories of the invisible world animate our lives, warm our 
souls, and invigorate our practice: that thus living here in the faith 
of our great Intercessor, we may hope to live hereafter in his pre- 
sence, and to enjoy the incessant communications of his favour and 
love throughout the ages of a blessed eternity.’” Val. i. p. 39. 


If this be not Gospel preaching, we desire those who under- 
stand it better than ourselves, to inform us what is. But taking 
that leave both of the doctrines and the doctors of fanaticism, 
which we heartily wish for the sake of Christianity, that they 
would take of us, we shall proceed to give our readers a farther 
account of these excellent discourses, through which thespirnit of 
the Gospel is so uniforiily diffused. 

Our author considers the beatitudes delivered at the opening 
of our Lord’s sermon from the mount, as a summary of Chris. 
tian ethics, or of those duties which form the leading features in 
a Christian’s moral frame, and are most peculiarly the fruits of 
tliat faith, which the Holy Spirit has consecrated and confirmed, 
In the discussion of each of the beuatitudes, and the rewards er 
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nexed to them, the author has employed two, and in one instance 
three, discourses. Our limits will not permit us to enlarge upon 
the order and connection which he established between them; 
we can only say in general terms, that the arrangement of the 
several duties, under their respective beatitudes, is very judici- 
ous, and sufficiently comprehensive to include the distinguishing 
duties and graces of the Christian life. A dangerous ervor upon 
this pomt ts very justly guarded against, which, however absurd 
in theory, is too often admitted by a sort of compact with their 
consciences, into the practice ¢f mankind; namely, that any one 
of these deities, which it may be most congenial to our natural 
disposition, or to the circumstances of our situation, to perform, 
will, to the full extent, ensure its promised reward. 


** But before I proceed in this discussion, let. it be noted, that 
as each of these Beatitudes has a particular blessing annexed to it, 
so in all of them, except the first and the last, there is a discrimie 
nation in the sort of blessings; and it is observable, that this dis- 
tinction in the nature of the blessing seems geyerally to be the. 
usual result of the duty enforced. Not that we are to conclude 
from hence, that each or either of the duties would of itself, or der 
tached from the others, procure the promised reward ; but that 
to a well-prepared mind, or to a soul fortified: and strengthened 
with a real regard to the whole law of God, some particular graces 
would be the natural sources of the blessings promised to them ; 
or that the humble and the meek, the merciful and the pure, would 
be more especially distinguished with the honours and favours, 
which our Lord has annexed to such characters. Let it however 
be always remembered, that no one grace will alone and of itself 
be sufficient to entitle us to the divine blessedness ; but the favours 
and rewards of God will be granted only to those who practise all 
the duties of the Christian life; to these who by patient continuance 
in well-doing seek for glory and honour and immortality, God will 
give eternal life’ V ol. ii. p. 173. 


‘ 


These se: mons are principally valuable for their strong prac- 
tical tendency, the dutres which they recommend are inculcated 
i) kanguage which cannot be misunderstood, and in a manuet 
which comes home to the heart, and cannot fail to awaken the 
springs of action. Although Mr. Wintle does not indulge in 
the subtlties of cusuistry, he descene!s sufficiently to the commou 
life, and manners of manukmd, to direct and controul them. We 
were much pleased with the follow: Ing prissage, ia his discourse 
upon “ Blessed are the peace-makers,” which, im point of prac 
tice, speaks a truly Christian lesson to all that hear it. 


« When the mind is rightly prepared and fortified with the fun- 
damental principles of peace, it will be carried on with readiness 
to those other parts of a pacific conduct, to those other amiable 

0 graces 
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races and ingredients of peace, which I would now proceed to lay 
Before you.. Such especially are those engaging virtues which are 
usually characterized under the names of urbanity and courtesy. 
By which must be understood, ‘not that natural softness and pliancy. 
of temper, much less that mean and slavish degeneracy of soul, 
which induces persons to.stoop to any pitiful compliances, any 
sordid flatteries, any wretched shifts, iu order to soothe the hu 
mours, adapt themselves to the’ tempers, or suit the turn of weak, 
ill-designing, or wicked men; but that sffability of demeanour, 
easiness of carriage, kind condescension, gentle deportment, and 
obliging disposition of conduct, which'makes a man ever cautious 
of giving or of taking offence, and studious to please all with whom 
he may converse in every thing consistent with innocence and 
virtue.” Vol. ii. p. 123. 


«“ The friend of peace will endeavour to study mankind, and 
make himself acquainted with the various changes, complexions, 
tempers, and habits, which form the human character.. By such 
means he will know how to adapt himself to the different turns of 
different men, and will win some by innocent compliances, others 
by prudent reserve, others by kind admonitions, and others by 
gentle remonstrances. In the language of the Apostle he will en- 
deavour to be made all things to all men, that he may by any means 
forward the work of peace and labour of love among them. And 
however weak or wicked the world may be thought to be, yet men 
in general will be ready to serve, befriend and assist those, from 
whom they receive such evident tokens of regard and esteem. 

“ Those persons therefore judge ill, who would wish to banish 
these gentle condescensions from the world, who endcavour to dis- 
card all those innocent compliances with the manners and practice 
of men, which tend to remove the asperities of our nature, to soften 
our rugged humours, and to meliorate and refine our general con- 
duct. Our own quiet and peace depend very much on the - 
will of others, and they in return receive much ease and satisfac- 
tion from our good offices. A froward and unmannerly carriage 
not only sours the breast of the possessor of it, but sends forth an 
unkindly influence to all around it: whilst a gentle and obliging 
behaviour gives a sweetness and serenity to the mind that is blessed 
with it, and cheers and exhilarates all who come within the sphere 
of its notice. So that, however lightly some churlish persons may 
affect to estimate these lesser virtues, which polish the human cha- 
racter, yet they are of very material importance, if we may calcu- 
late their benefit from their social influence, their pacific tendency, 
and the real good they produce in the ordinary intercourse of men 
in the world. A civil and engaging politences, and an unaffected 
and obliging elegance of manners, strongly tend to conciliate affec- 
tion, and to increase and confirm good-will] and peace.”” Vol, ii 
p- 124. 


If 
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If however we were to name those parts which appeared to us 
most striking, we should select the perorations, where the several 
beatitudes, with thew consequent rewards, are summed up in a 
style often approaching real eloquence. Asa specimen, we shall 
present the reader with part of the summing up of the discourse 
upon “ Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst afier righ- 
teousness, for they shail be filled.” 


“ The truly righteous man. or the faithful Christian, fully se- 
cured therefore of all the real satisfaction which this world can give, 
goes on continually making advances in grace and goodness, and 
rejoicing in the hope of the glory of God. He looks up with the 
eye of faith to that invisible Being, in whom all fulness dwells, for 
the final completion of all his desires, for the fulness of joy and 
happiness. Sensible that the most valuable things in this world 
are mixed with much imperfection, and that there is no happiness 
here without alloy, he is carried on to the contemplation of a fu- 
ture world, to those everlasting mansions laid up in heaven for the 
people of God, wherein nothing defective, nothing imperfect re- 
mains; but where all those virtues, which here begin in grace, shall 
be completed in glory; where faith shall be swallowed up in sight, 
and hope in enjoyment ; where desire itself shall fail through the 
vast fulness of the object of our happiness, and where all the facul- 
ties of our souls shall be enlarged and filled: so that we shall no 
more see as through a glass darkly, but face to face ; shall awake up 
after the image and likeness of God, and be satisfied with it; shall 
sec him as he is, delight in his presence, and enjoy his bliss for 
ever, with whom is fulness of joy, and pleasures for evermore?" 
Vol. i. p. 268. 


As throughout the whole of this work, fervent prayer for the 
increase of grace, is inculeated as the great aad effectual means 
of attaming these heavenly beatitudes, the pious author has sub- 
Joined an admirable and most persuasive sermon, upon this im- 
portant and essential duty. As a farther means of grace, a fre- 
quent attendance upon the Sacrament is very forcibly recom- 
mended in a subsequent sermon upon that holy ordinance. Our 
author appears to be duly sensible of the inestimable benefit to 
be derived from the grace promised to the devout communicaut, 
and of the blessings attendant upon this sacred institution. ‘The 
work is concluded by a sermon upon preparation for death, and 
by another upon the resurrection of the body, and of its glorified 
state at the final judgment. These are, from their very subject, 
the most impressive of the whele; nor can they be read with- 
out exciting that awful sense of our Christian duties, which it is 
the intention of the author, by calling our attention to these tre- 
mendous scenes, to awaken and excite. 


From 
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From the few extracts which we have made, our readers wil 
perceive, that in every sense of the word, these discourses de- 
serve the title of ‘* Christian Ethics,” as they present a clear, 
simple, aud practical enlargement upon those duties, which our 
Lord himself has comunanded; and as they enforce their observ- 
ance upon those principles and motives which Christianity alone 
can afford. ‘Their style and language is always perspicuous, and 
often energetic, although there is occasionally a quaimtness. both 
in the usage of terms, and in the construction of sentences, which 
stamps the author of the old school of divinity. Where how- 
ever, as in the present instance, this quaintness appears natural 
and unaffected, and occurs only now and then, we are far from 
considermg it a blemish in this species of composition, 

Upon the whole, we strongly recommend these excellent dis- 
courses to the attention of the world: they are not overloaded 
with the flowers of artificial rhetoric, nor are they degraded by 
the party cant of fanaticism; but they are the offspring of a mind 
animated with the love of piety, and zealous for the promotion 
of true religion. We should particularly recammend them to 
the notice of the younger clergy, especially to those who, from 
the pressure of their parochial duties, or from diffidence in their 
own abilities, occasionally trust to the writings of others for their 
weekly exhortations. Much as we both approve and advise 
original composition, there are times when the mind, particu- 
larly of a young man, is unequal to the production of two ser- 
mons every Sunday. ‘To those therefore who feel themselves 
unequal to the task, it will be a point of great importance to 
select well. The divines of the old school, though reservoirs 
of learning and theology, are perpetually both too dry and too 
diffuse to be preached with effect to a mixed congregation. ‘The 
most favourite divines of the modern school are in many cases 
either too declamatory, to admit of a second delivery from any 
but their author, or too feeble to enforce Christian duties, or to 
supply Christian motives. ‘The few whose adaptation to this 
purpose we should be inclined to admit, are generally too well 
known to be ventured upon with success, as there are very few 
in this country, who can hear with delight, like Sir Roger De 
Coverley of old, Paley in the morning, and Secker in the even- 
ing. Asa temporary supply to meet this deficiency, we should 
recommend these two volumes, as we are fully persuaded, that 
from the simplicity of the style, they will suit every preacher 
and every congregation; and that they cannot be preached in 
earnest, without being preached with effect. Some few altera- 
tions might occasionally be made, according to the judgment of 
the preacher ; and the occasional quaintnesses either corrected 
or omitted, according to the congregation before whom they ~" 
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be delivered. We have heard that the sermons of Miss Bowd- 
Jer were delivered by a dignitary of our Church, professedty to 
introduce and recommend them to general notice: we could 
heartily wish, that poe also could have the advantage of a simi- 
lar introduction ; as we are persuaded that their general circula. 
tion would, in chess days of fanatical presumption, be attended 
with much "good effect upon the cause of. genuine piety in the 
Christian world. 
Since the above was written, the learned and pious author of 
these excellent discourses, has been called to a better world. 
Though he descended to the grave “ ma full age, and like as 
a shock of corn came in in his season,” we lament the loss of so 
good a Christian to the world; and we lament it the more, as 
we have delayed, till it comes too late, to offer this tribute of 
our sincere respect for this his last literary labour. One conso- 
lation however arises even from his loss, that it enables us to 
bear that testimony to his character, which, in his life-time, it 
would have been improper for us to have offered. With the life 
and character of a hving author, a literary journal can have no 
concern; commendation and censure are equally the objects of 
Just suspicion, as the one is too often dictated by the partiality 
of friendship, or the adulation of rank; and the other is the too 
frequent offspring of censortous malignity, or party violence. 
‘To him who bas departed, and.has left little but his name and his 
reputation behind, we shall fall uader no imputation of flattery, 
when we pay our just tribute of veneration to hismemory. ‘The 
depth of his theological learning, and the labours of his profound 
researches, were consecrated by a native sweetness of disposition, 
and by an unaffected simplicity of manners, which would have 
adorned the ages of the primitive Church. He trod with cheer- 
fulness, for more than half a century, the humble path of a parish 
priest ; and, like the venerable Hooker, he died in privacy and 
peace. lt will add to the i impression which these sermons will 
make upon the mind of the reader, to be assured that every pre- 
cept here so artlessly inculcated, comes recommeuded and en- 


forced by the example and the life of its pious author; and that’ 


of all the Christian beatitudes, which he so admirably pourtrays, 


this venerable man was, as far as human imperfection would ad-. 


mit, a full partaker. 


Aut. 
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Art. VI. Letter from Paris. By the Rec. John Chetwood 
Eustace. 8vo. 100 pp. 48. Mawman. 1814. 


THE ‘inundation of British, who, within the course of five 
months, have been poured upon the shores of France, is altogee 
ther without parallel in the history of transmigration. Confined 
for so many years within the narrow limits of their own island, 
they burst forth with impetuesity through the first opening, bear- 
ing down with the weight, not of their persons, but of their 
purses, all the obstacles which time or tide might interpose be- 
tween themselves and the gratification of their curiosity. Curios 
sity we term their motive, because in nine instances out of ten, 
no other cause can be assigned for the expedition than the most 
childish, impotent, and vapid curiosity. Before they set out, 
they had no idea what they set ott to see, consequently upon 
their return they will have very little idea of what they have seen, 
Our cockney tourists (the term is of a very wide acceptation, 
including the inhabitants of the west as well as of the east) cross 
the water, cut along the country to Paris, intermingle with the 
crowds of their brethren already there assembled, gape at the 
Louvre, talk English at the theatre, and having idled away a 
fortnight or three weeks, return with no expansion of idea, no 
enlargement of knowledge, dissatishied that they have seen so 
little, and wondering that they saw no more. ‘The cause of all 
this may easily be explained: Paris, neither in society, nor in 
fashions, nor m manners, is what it was; all these charms which 
once attracted and enslaved its visitors, are to be awakened from 
a long aud dreary slumber. Notwithstanding the ferocity of 
manners introduced by the late military despotism, we doubt not, 
but that under the mild and courteous sway of the Bourbons, they 
will revive, becaase they are congenial to the French nation ; 
bret before they reach that splendour and attraction which they 
enjoyed under the old regime, many years must elapse ; in por 
litesse, in brilliancy, in fascination, France is in her second in- 
fancy. Those, therefore, who would fiid amusement in Paris, 
must carry with them the materials from whence it is to be de- 
nved; they must carry with them a mind ,stored with sound po- 
litical information and knowledge; a memory embracing all the 
vastevents which during this last thirty years have convulsed the 
mations of Europe ; and, above all, an intellect capable of com- 
parison. of combination, and of reflection; then, and not ull 
then, will they be cuabled to view with delight, aud to recall 
with satisfaction the scenes which present themselves in this 


lustrious city, 
yo That 
VOL. 11. SEPTEMBER, 1814. 
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That Mr. Eustace has capacities for an enjoyment of this na. 
ture, no one who has read his Italian tour can for a moment 
dotbt. He thinks not always with depth, but universally with 
animation and warmth; his observations, though sometimes deti- 
cient, in justice, are always the result of elegance -and ‘feeling. 
We have travelled with him through the mountains and plains of 
Italy with satisfaction and delight, we shall therefore accompany 
him on his excursion to Paris with a predisposition to be grati- 
fied by his narration. His style is both elegant and energetic, 
and though we may be occasionally induced to combat his asser- 
tions, we shall never be juclined to quarrel With so classical and 
so entertaining a Companion. 

~ "The first circumstance, which, in a political point of view, 
éannot fail ef attracting the notice of the traveller, is the dreadful 
depopulation of the country, arising from the sanguinary con- 
scriptions of the late Emperor. We know that im the space of 

wo years, one million five hundred thousand men were either 
levied in France, or sent from her frontiers; we cannot then with 
justice wonder that few besides old men, women, and children, 
are to be seen either in the villages, or in the fields. All the 
operations of agriculture are carried on by such hands: the neces- 
sary consequence of which, that though the land is fertile in the 
extreme, the farming 1s wretched and bad, So great has been 
thé draught upon the male population of the country, that itis 
gomputed, we know not with how much truth, that there are 
twelve women to one effective man. 

The local, descriptions of Paris are now multiplied to such an 
extent, that it will afford neither amusement nor mformation to 
the reader, to extract the general view which Mr. Eustace gives 
of the appearance of the city: it,is exceedingly clear and good, 
ond his criticisms upon the architecture of the great public build- 
ings appear to be founded 1 justice and im taste. On the subject 
of churches, Mr. FE. enlarges with much feeling and animation. 
Out of two huudred and twenty-two churches which existed in 
France before the revolution, forty-five of which were parochial, 
there remain now but thirty-nine in all for public or: parochial 
service ; all the others, he informs us, have either been demo, 
lished, or turned into manufactories, schools, or granaries. ‘The 
number before the revolution appears to us t have exceeded the 
call of general utility, as far as the present number falls short of 
it. The larger proportion of the former churches were attached, 
as we suppose, ty convents, colleges, and other ecclesiastical esta 
blishments, the suppression of which we cannot but consider as 
generally beneficial to tie interests of the country at lai ge. Nor 
can we regret with Mr. E. the general suppression of ey 
which we consider as useless meumbrances upon the fabric 
rn tyue 
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true religion, although we are as inimical as himself to the de- 
struction of the abbey churches, many of which, as that of St. 
Alban’s in our own island, would have formed, without any injury 
to their beauty, most splendid and useful edifices for paruchial 
worship. 


«« Complaints have been made, and justly, both by the antiquary, 
and the Christian, of the ruins which the reformation spread oyer . 
the surface of England, and the fall of so many statel¥ abbies, the 
monuments both of the piety and the skill of our ancestors has. been 
lamented by Protestants as well as by Catholics, as an irreparable 
misfortune. Yet how confined the scene of devastation which — 
England has to deplore, when compared to that vast range of havoc 
which France must for ever bewail! In England the cathedrals 
were all respected, their number was even augmented ;, seme of the 
abbey churches were spared; the two universities and all the great . 
schools, most of the hospitals and many collegiate churches were 
preserved ; and though the sentence of confiscation was general, the 
rapacity of the court was partial, and restrained probably by public 
opinion, it extended itself only to those parts of the eccl, siastical 
establishment which had lost their popularity. In France, of one 
hundred and thirty bishoprics, fifty only have been retained ; of the 
cathedrals attached to suppressed bishoprics, some have been demo- 
lished, and others deprived of the income necessary to support such 
extensive edifices, have been abandoned to silent decay, The 
number of the, former I have not ascertained, but among them is 
Liege, the seat of aprince bishop and of a noble chapter, Boulogne 
and Cambray.. The ashes of Fenelon reposed in the latter, anda 
name so dear to religion, humanity, and literature, might in other 
times, and other countries have been a sufficient. cause of exemp- 
tion from the fatal sentence. In France also the abbies, collegiate 
churches, universities, colleges, hospitals, and convents,, were all 
condemned without exception, and few, very few, have had the, 
good fortune to escape the general proscription.— Hence the towns , 
here have lost much of their magnificence, and of the splendid ex-. 
hibition produced by spires, aud towers, and domes rising in clusters, , 
or shewing themselves singly and successively through the long 
avenues that usually lead to French cities ; and hence also the soli- 
tude that pervades the quarters formerly adorned with churches and 
colleges ; a solitude visible, not only in provincial towns, but even in . 
the capital itself’ P. 30. 


We should be disposed, in the preceding paragraph, to propose 
an emendation in the text, and for “ popularity,” to read ‘* uti- 
lity.” All that was necessary to strengthen aud support the ec. 
clesiastical establishment of our country was preserved, and the 
testimony of almost three centuries will prove it to have been 
amply sufficient. Venerating as we do the “ magni nominis um- 

am,” we regret that a cathedral, in which the ashes of such @ 
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man as’ Fenelon repose, should have been stripped of its ancient 
honours ; but we must at the same time confess, that as to all the 
purposes of discipline and church government, fifty bishoprics 
appear to us to be fully sufficient for the extent of country over 
which their jurisdiction is extended. We attach as religious a 
veneration to the apostolical character of a bishop as Mr. Eus- 
tacé himself, but for thatvery reason we would not see their 
number too fur encreased, or their authority too narrowly cone 
fined, 

Our readers will be pleased with the following account of the 
church of St. Genevieve, which bears_a closer resemblance in the 
style of architecture to our St. Paul’s, than any other church in 
Paris. } 


| « T have in another work criticised the defects of St. Genevieve 
-——I will now point out some of its beauties, and in the first place 
do justice to the simplicity ofits exterior, free from useless decora- 
tions, and not even interrupted: by windows; and in the next, men- 
tion with due approbation the suppression of arcades in the interior, 
and the revival of pillars with their regular entablature instead of 
arches. The alarm produced by the sinking of the dome occasioned 
some alteration in the original plan, and obliged the architects now 
employed in the completion of the work, to convert the twelve pil- 
lars on which the dome rested, into four massive buttresses, like 
those in St. Paul’s; an alteration by no means favourable to the’ 
general effect, though managed withthe utmost skill. Yet the ap- 
pearance of the whole still remains light and pleasing. 

"The vaults under this church, destined to hold so many modern 
heroes and sages, are skilfully contrived, and very different from most 
other vaults, are neither dark, nor damp, nor gloomy. They con- 
sist of galleries lined with cells; in these cells, all nearly of the same 
size, the bodies are deposited each in a stoné sarcophagas of exactly: 
the seme size and form. ‘The inscriptions are in French, relating 
merely thé name, the dignity, and the age of the deceased ; no re- 
ligidus feeling is expressed on the tombs : but over the door of each 
cell the cypher XP, and the letters A and ©, marks of faith and apt 
so ‘often observable in the Roman catacombs, indicate that the 
bodies reposing within await a glorious resurrection, Yet it would 
be more consoling to see this siznet of immortality marked on every 
sarcophagus > he that dying. thinketh on heaven's bliss, must surely’ 
wish to have a signal of that hope marked on his tomb. Its absence 
seems to imply that he died, he made no sign. 


“ « Sed nox atra eaput tristi cireumvolat umbra?”” P. 35. 


As we are not Presbyterians, we shall not dispute the pro- 
priety of affixing a cross upon the sarcophagi of the dead ; but 
we really cannot see how its absence implies infidelity in the de- 


seased: the remark is as much out of truth, as the quotation ~ 
ou 
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out of place, for whether he made any sign or not, we believe 
that the night of death would envelope him equally with its me- 
lancholy shade, If this remark should remain in a subsequent 
edition, (which we are assured that Mr. Eustace’s good sense 
will not allow) we should advise Partridge’s Infandum, regina, 
jubes renovare dolorem, as an equally appropriate citation. : 
With all the criticisms of our author upon the halls of statuary 
and the gallery of pictures, we most cordially agree; the feelings 
of indignation, succeeding the first. transport of delight, are ex- 
pressed with animation and justice ; as even amidst the pleasure 
we receive from viewing so many rays of beauty and magnificence, 
concentrated im one focus, our thoughts cannot be abstracted from 
the idea of devastation and plunder: these are honest feelings, 
and, for the sake of our national character, we should be sorry to 
abandon them. ‘The observations of our author respecting even 
the expediency of such a plan, and its probable effect upon the 
progress of the fine arts, are new and happily conceived. 


“ But to wave the consideration of the morality of this act of ra- 
pine, it may be doubted whether instead of promoting the arts, it 
does not retard their progress: for though the vanity of the nation 
was likely to be gratified by the measure, when it was first in con- 
templation, yet the French artists protested against it; and, if I 
mistake not, presented a memorial to the Directory, to prevent its 
execution. Much, indeed, might have been said by them, and 
many weighty arguments produced in support of their reclamation. 
For if success depend upon genius, and genius be awakened and 
brought into action by circumstances ; ifa certain agitation of mind, 
a fermentation of thought, an earnestness of effort, or in one word, 
ifenthusiasm be as essential in painting and sculpture, as it undoubt- 
edly is in poetry and eloquence, the sole question then will be whe- 
ther Paris or Rome is most likely to produce in the mind this crea- 
tive power, this vivida vis, the very soul and source of excellence. 
To enter into a formal comparison between these capitals would be 
absurd; as in the former there is not one object to excite emotion, 
not one monument to awaken recollection, no scene to enchant the 
eye, no awful form to swell the imagination ; while the latter teems 
with the images of the past, and the wonders of the present, -exhibit- 
ing the grand or the beautiful at every step, and keeping the 
stronger, and more effective emotions of the mind, its admiration, 
delight, and melancholy, in constant action. | 


“ « Veuve du peuple Roi, Reine encore du monde.” 
De Lite. 


“ But independent of this consideration, as long as the camere 
di Raffaello remain in Rome; and that will be as leng as Rome 
exists, so long the painter will consider it as the school of the art ; 


and 90 long must these who profess, and those who admire sae atte 
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flock to the Vatican as to its sanctuary. All the pictures in the 
gallery of Paris united, do not equal the skill, the variety, the in- 
vention, the execution, the forms, the groupes, the lights, the 
shades, that breathe, and live, and move, and flit over those won- 
derful wails, and set the painter’s soul on fire as he contemplates. 
When from this scene o° wonders the young artist returns to the 
gallery of Paris, is his enthusiasm likely to be excited by the exhi- 
bition? Regret rather than enthusiasm’ must be his predominant 
feeling ; regret that so many muster pieces were tora from their 
hative sites, detached from the scenery which they present, and 
withdrawn from the sun that can alone awaken ali their beauties. 

** We do not, indeed, discover that the possession of so many 
master-pieces has had, as yet at least, any very perceptible effect on 
the taste of the public, or the execution of the ariists. Are the 
faces of David's figures less atrocious? are his colours more natu- 
ral now, when the angellic countenances of Guido’s smile upon him, 
and the divine lights of Raffaelle rise around him every morning, 
than they were when he sat in the pandemonium of the Convention, 
and saw himself surrounded with the demons of the place?” P. 
50. 


Leaving the more material part of the city, its churches, its 
editices, its or aments, our author proceeds to an examination 
into the moral construction, of its inhabitants. ‘The national 
characier has undergone a total change ; the sprightliness, the 
frivolity, the’ politeness of the ancient French, is evapoyated and 
gone, and lutie now remains but the dregs of gloomy, ferocity 
and pride. Perhaps therefore we are not justified in asserting 
that-the national character is changed; we should rather say, that 
the severity of military despotism has forced off the lighter and 
more volatile of its component parts, while the heavier and 
“ sterner stuff” still remains ; and that the latent propensities 
to cruelty, which were always with justice supposed to enter 
into the composition of the French character, are now fully de- 
veloped. Our author has traced, with much clearness and pre- 
cision, these changes to their proper source, and has exhibited 
in glowing colours the drea: ful influence which the scenes of cru- 
-elty, lust, and blasphemy, which formed so essential a part of the 
French army, must have had upon the minds of the rising gene- 
ration, every oue of whom, at the age of seventeen, were com- 
pell.d to enter into this diabolical school, and to be initiated into 
all its horrors. ‘Lhe French army is not as the English army; 
which, notwithstanding some sort:of licentiousness inseparable 
from the very idea of a military force, the most irritable sense of 
honour, and very powerful conviction of religious truth pervades, 
restrains, and humanizes the general mass; but-it is as Mr. 
Eustace ably expresses t, “ A confederacy of banditti, a legion 


of demons, let loose upon the creation to disbgure and to destroy 
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its beauties.” Of the enormous extent of this’ niilitary system, 
we iv England can searcély!form an idéd it was interwoven With 
the whole education of the country. ~The Number of military 
schools, seminaries, lye¢eums)'in which the minds of the Fredch . 
youth were early tramed to this discipline of carnage and blood, 
are almost’ beyond calculation,” Of their effects not only upon 
their own country, but upon ‘the whole of Europe, Mr. Eustace 
thus jusily observes, it Me 'OF ‘erg 
3 a pil | Z t 

‘‘ T will here observe incidently., that the evils, which. this sim 
mense mass of unprincipled,agents, Jet loose. upon Europe, has 
produced, have not yet been fully ascertained, and that while we 
see and deplore the desolation of provinces, the destruction of: cities, 
and all the public and much of the private misery, inflicted upon the 
unhappy regions which the destroying host has traversed, we do not 
notice the moral and more permanent evils inflicted upon the whole 
species by the corruption of youth, and the’propagation ‘of atli sm} 
evils of enormous magnitude, subversive Of the peact ‘of the préseht 
age, and calculated to check the-inérease and to disturl the’ ‘tran- 
guility of future generations. » : 
* After this statement of the numbers, the influence, and the 
principles of the French army, you will not be surprised to hear that 
the national character is considerably impaired, that the levity and 
the frivolity, and, L add with regret, the good nature of the nation 
have given way toa clouded aspect, rough manners,,and a ferocis 
ous demeanour. ? | . 
“ The youtl, accustomed to’ the guilt and the bustle of warfare, 
scem impatient under the weight of reflection, and harassed with 
the dead calm of peace. They want'a greater stimulus to rouse 
their feelings, and they sicken at the insipidity and the tameness 
of plays, visits, and conversation. The hfe of a citizen has ‘no 
charms for them, and I am convinced thatthe Frenth army 
would rush to war with delight, merely to shake off the intolerable 
es of still life; the ennw: and ‘des@uorement that deveur them,” 
. 68, | , | 


Of the state of religion, Mr. E. gives amuch more favourable 
account than under all circutpstances we | couldshave , expected: 
He combats the general opinion of the total indiffenéace. to all 
region at considerable length, but. we must’ -corfess. ‘not inca 
manner to produce. conviction,upen our minds.» He represents 
the churches as tolerably full ona Sunday,:andnot deserted even 
on Weekrdays ; but, ut the same:timej he coincides m the'obser- 
‘ation, that the great majority of ;the «congregation Js; female; 
Vor this fact he. would account from the devotional féelings:so 
peculiar to the female heart, from thésgreat proportion of .wo- 
men to men in the ‘present, state of Brawce, and particularly from 
the dedication of Sunday to reviews; Yevees, and other ~~ 
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and civil pageants. We fear, however, that the pious zeal of our 
author has influenced his opinions upon. this subject, especially 
as in a subsequent passage he acknowledges that the appearances 
of religion are very different now from what they were before, 
and even at the very beginning of the ,evolution. Notwith- 
standing the philosophic infidelity of the court, of the nobility, 
and of the higher classes, he assests, that the middling class of 
society, which, according to his own expression, “ every where 
forms the strength and the very soul of a nation,” were devout 
in their attachment to the religion of their ancestors, and sedu- 
lous in it’s observance. Now here we must be permitted to 
say, that if such men had been in reality the strength of the na- 
tion, they would have opposed a firm and impregnable barrier 
to the torrent of infidelity which poured down upon them. Mr,. 
FE. however, draws a glaring picture of “ the crowds from the 
1 to the altar chaunting the hymn of adoration,” &c. Ke. 
Now we are not “cab ho disposed to coutradict his fact, but 
we must oppose his inference that all these were devoutly at- 
tached to the religion of their forefathers ; whereas the larger 
half of this holy crowd were the first to lay waste and destroy the 
very temples in which not six mouths before they had been 
joining in the hymn of adoration. The real state of the case we 
conceive to be, that before the burst of the revolution, there was 
a certain general appearance of religion, but that now even the 
semblance has vanished : with respect to real religion, we consi- 
der both periods nearly upon a par. Mr. E. denies the increase 
of Protestantism m France, and asserts that there are but three 
Protestant temples, (as he calls them) and that these are of no 
magnitude, nor are their congregations numerous. [He combats 
the idea of the imcrease of Protestants, upon the idea that the 
Catholic religion has a.peculiar hold upon the feelings of a 
Frenchman, and asserts, that if a Frenchman be a Christian, he 
must naturally be a Catholic. Now to this observation, if he 
takes historical fact for a moment into consideration, no one can 
possibly assent; but as to the probable increase of Protestantism 
in France, it may be the subject of some very interesting specu- 
lation. That the Roman Catholic religion was peculiarly adapted 
to the French nation before the revolution, we can easily admit ; 
for it is the eastest religion under which practical infidelity and 
moral licentiousness can exist. ‘Vo those who have thrown away 
the substance, but are still desirous either for fashion or for ex- 
pediency of retaming the shadow, this religion will ever be most 
congenial. ‘The pomp of its ritual and the splendour’of its cere- 
inovial, will captivate their eye, while the indulgence of its ca- 
suistry, and the facility of its absolutions, will compose the feel- 
mgs of conscious guilt, ‘Fhough there is much that will be 
5 Lhe 
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the soul of the enthusiast and devotee, much that will warm the 
imagination even of the torpid and the careless, yet there is 
nothing that speaks to the reason of the infidel, or to the heart of 
the reprobate, Should therefore the French nation recur to their 
former carelessness and volatility, we should conceive that Ca- 
tholicism would again become the favourite and congenial creed ; 
but should the change both of sentiment and manners wrought 
by the late convulsions in the moral world remain, we should be 
much inclined to doubt the reanimation of the catholic spit. 

The rising generation have been trained, both in theory and 
practice, to hold this very religion in contempt, how then they 
can be induced to embrace it on the score either of national 
pride or of personal affection, we cannot conceive: if from a 
conviction of its real importance they should be willing to adopt 
any religion at all, that very conviction will teach them to chuse 
their own; their choice is now free, and if reason and enquiry 
should direct them in it, catholicism will not be its object. 
These hawever are but hints upon which those who indulge in 
deeper speculations than ourselves may enlarge; we shall close 
the subject by observing that among all the uncertainties in which 
the future condition of France is involved, the future state of 
religion most especially sets calculation at defiance. One im- 
perenne fact, of which Mr. E. informs us, should not be with- 

eld from the reader, that before the Nicene creed the epistle, 
gospel, and certain appointed prayers are recited from the 
pulpit by the priest in the French language. 

‘The next subject which presents itself to our author’s con- 
sideration, is the establishment of civil liberty. Upon this 
point he speaks with all the diffidence of sound judgement, 
which cannot but consider the free cuustitution now offered to 
France as an experiment only, the success of which, even sup- 
posing it successful, must not be expected until many a slow and 
difficult process shall have strengthened its foundations, and con- 
firined its solidity. 


_ “ A constitution is not as the revolutionary politicians of France, 
in their infantine simplicity, seem to have imagined, the work of a 
day, or the result of metaphysical meditations ; it is the growth of 
ages, and the offspring of experience. It should rest on the ancient 
institutions and customs of a nation, and be adapted to their feelings 
and even to their prejudices: time only can discover its defects, and 
lead to the remedies; and time also will faciliate its motions, and 
remove the obstructions which must inevitably occur in the play ofa 
machine so complicated. "What the component parts of a good 
Constitution may be, it is difficult to determine, but that a repre- 
sentative body is essential to it, is unquestionable: and it is 
satisfactory to know, that its most substantial and component 
parts are included in the late sketch accepted by the king of 
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France. I have called it a. sketch, because it is extremely defee- 
tive: to give it perfection depends upon the magnanimity and the 
wisdom of Louis the Eighteenth. The obstacles which he will meet 
with it, will arise not from the army; for though discontented and 
ferocious, they are broken and divided, commanded by officers. who 
are loyal, and checked by the national guards ; ; nor trom the people, 
who are decidedly for the Bourbons, and manifest their attach- 
ment unequivocally and unanimously ;* nor from the republican 
and revolutionary spirit, which though still existing is partial, and 
may be represse ‘d and pardoned ; but from the influence of an old 
aristocratic party, whose unqualified attachment to the ancient go- 
vernment, may betray them into rash and pernicious attempts to 
restore it. ‘To check the blind and intemperate zeal of this party, 
and to close his ears to their artful and repeated insinuations, is alike 
the duty and the interest of the monarch. Arbitrary power is 
below his ambition : the confidence and the affection of his people 
are lis pride and his glory, and if preserved will fill upthe measure 
both of his greatness and of his happivess, , Meautime he will, no 
doubt, without regard to party, without reference to the past,« im- 
press into his councils all the genius, all the information, and above 
all, allthe virtues of the SOpAB Ys ANS thus form around the throne a 
circle not to be forced by faction, force, or intrigue.’ P, 93, 


With the truth and the justice of these observations we cor- 
dially coincide. “Phe French monarch is placed indeed-in a sitn- 
ation of the utmost anxiety and danger. All that: he has yet 
deue, has been conceived in wisdom and executed with spirit. 


tow far he will hereafter be able to hold the balance between. 


contending factions, wlien party shall have assumed a more for- 
inidable aud decisive uppearauce, is beyond the reach of human 
toresight to determine. if his cause be rumed, we shall prophecy 
with Mr. FE. that be will be ruined by his friends and not by his 
eneimics. 


‘Lhe concluding reflections upon the general review of Paris’ 


we so spirited and just, that we cannot forbear presenting them: 
to our readors. 


After this general view of Paris, its edifices, population, and. 
manpers, We May be allowed to ask, what has been the résult of this 


; 
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* «“ Theo temper of the people of France always manifests itself 
most conspicuously in the theatres; and there whenever any appli- 
cation can be made to the sufferings or restoration of the Bourbons, 
the applause is loud and universal. The celebrated lines in Athalia. 

* € Qui, nous jurons ici pour nous, pour tous nos feres 

De retablir Joas au trone de ses peres. 
was accompanied by shouts so loud, so continued, so enthusiastic, a8, 
to clec 7 even foreigners, and force them to join the shout, : 
even to share the general feeling.” 
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tremendous revolution? what. have been its benefits ?. has, it im- 
proved the literature of France? has it produced one single histo- 
rian, one poet, one sound philosopher? No: literature is on the de- 
cline ; its utility ts disputed; the dry sciences have usurped its place; 
and the language itself tends to barbarism. © Has it improved even 
in military tactics? No: the art of war consist$ in carrying a post, or 
gaining a battle with the least possible bloodshed. Was this the art 
of the French generals, and above all, of Napoleon? ‘They gained 
their end by numbers, by bloody sacrifices, by a prodigality of car- 
nage. Has it ameliorated the manners, and improved the princi- 
ples of the nation? No; it corrupted their morals, and perverted 
their principles; had it lasted one generation. more, France would 
have been inhabited by monsters, and Europe would have been 
compelled to wage against it a war of extermination, What then 
has it produced? It has deluged Europe with blood; and covered 
France with ruins and with graves.’ P, 95, 


Whoever is desirous of deriving rational enjoy ment from the 
scenes now passing in Paris, cannot do better than take Mr. 
Kustace’s publicauon with bim as a companion... It will furnish 
him not so much with thought, as with, what jis equally: value 
able, the materials of thinking. © He will enlarge upon the spe- 
culations which are there suggested, and he wall foray his own 
opinion how far the observations of his author are founded im a 
calm and dispassionate review of ‘the events before him, or how 
far they are warped by the enthusiasm of an ardent imagination. 
He will find, in our opinion, much to approve, much to » enlarge 
upon, somewhat also to correct and amend. But whether he 
submits to his guidance, or dissents from his judgement, he 
wfll feel himself under no small obligation to Mr. Eustace for 
discovering to him the sources of the most interesting reflection, 
and useful information. 





Axt. VIL. A Practical Exposition of the Proceedings and 
Lendency of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 5c. &e. 


(Concluded from p. 164.) . 


IT is well observed of the professed object of the Bible So- 
ciety (p. 379), that , 


es Distinctively it is not the éireulation of the Bible, but the cir- 
culation of it without Note or Comment. It is not what it imparts, 
but what it withholds that characterizes the Institution. Nay, its 
involution of character is so exquisitely skilful, that the full idea of 
it is not yet conveyed ; for Sirs what it withholds, what it smper- 
ceptibly insinuates enters into its mystical composition.” 


There is much for the serious consideration of every zealous 
Churchman, who has hitherto contributed to the support of this 
Society, 
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Society, conveyed in this short sentence. It is demonstrable 
that he is not obliged to join the Society, to be enabled to cir- 
eulate the Bible ; because the Church has an old and ‘tried So- 
erety, which will afford him superior facilities, and enable him to 
distribute, with the text of Scripture, that mterpretation which he 
regards as the true one. May we not then ask, why does he pre- 
fer the former to the latter? Is his object also not the circula- 
tion of the Bible with its true meaning appended to it, but the 
circulation of the bare text alone, without either Note or Com. 
ment? ‘This is no light or trivial question: for, as our Author 
will proceed to shew him, he is here treading im the steps of 
more than one fraternity, to whose character and proceedings he 
would perhaps be offended if his own objects and measures were 
directly assimilated. 


* In that last and most contentious period of the Jewish History 
which the Gospel contains, a religious fraternity are brought pro- 
miacntly forward, who were in as complete possession of public 
estimation as the Bible Society ever was, even in the zenith: of its 
popularity, and who had adopted and carried into full effect this 
expurgatory resolution. The Pharisees.are the fraternity referred 
to, and the analogous principle of their policy is, that they took 
away the * key of knowledge,’ that is, the true interpretation*® of 
their sacred writings, in which that witness which they bore to the 
Messiah and to his dispensation was set forth. The expedient then 
is brought before us in the very narrative of our Lord’s Ministry 
upon earth; nay, it-is He himself who introduces it to our notice, 
and He introduces it only for the purpose of denouncing a woe 
against these who had contrived so subtle a device, and both ex- 
poses the corrupt motives in which it originated—that its inventors 
might, without detection, ‘ teach for doctrines the commandments 
of men, (Mat. xv. 9), and make the commandment of God of 
none effect by their tradition, (Mat. xv. 6); and also admonishes 
its selt-deluded votaries of its mischievous effects, that it at once 
indisposed them from entering themselves into the kingdom of 





* « Luke xi. 52. Grotius notes upon this passage, Vetus quidam 
annotator nears exposucrat mxguparr, non male, quod et in fextum 
alicubi penetravit. Clavim autem Tertullianus recte exponit inter» 
pretationem Scripturarum. Et mos erat apud Hebr@os, cum cui 
potestas dabatur Legem et Prophetas interpretandi, clave data 
quasi in possessionem nyuneris mittere. : 

‘« Wilson, in his Christian Dictionary, in explanation of this pas- 
sage, says, * the sense of Scripture is as it were locked up, till it 
be opened by wise and sound interpretation, which is the key of 
knowledge.” Besides Tertullian, cited by Grotius above, he cites 
St. Chrysostom and Jerome as thus explaining the phrase. Poole 


also coincides in this construction.” 
Eleaven, 
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Heaven, and involved them in the further guilt of hindering those 
from entering in, who were otherwise well disposed to sue for. ad- 
mission.’ ” Luke xi. 5%.) P. 380. 


We know full well the consequence of this mischievous sys- 
tem. ‘The miserable Jews, thus deprived of the key of know. — 
ledge, which would have opened the real meaning of Scripture 
to their understandings, were so far from obtaining an insight inte 
the truth by the possession of the bare: text, that they denied the 
Holy One and the Just, preferred a murderer before him, and 
not contented with killing him, gloried in the action as if they 
had done God service, and with an infatuated and euthusiastic 
impiety invoked his blood upon themselves and their posterity. 
Such is the first recorded instance of the effect of that circulation 
of the bare text of Scripture, of which the Bible Society boasts 
as its peculiar honour : an instance which may well make a seri- 
ous man pause, before he turns away from the divinely appointed 
method of propagating the religion he professes, and adopts the 
vain imaginations of mere fallible men. We recommend it to 
the particular consideration of those, who seem to think that, 
distributing the Bible, and preaching the Gospel, are synonimous 
terms ; and that it is little less than blasphemy even to hesitate in 
believing, that the Scripture will do its own work: i.e. that he 
who reads the Scripture must understand and believe it, and be 
saved by its faith: a position, which, when its meaning is thus 
plainly.drawn out (and if it means any thing, it must mean this), 
1s sO monstrous, that nothing but the blind infatuation, which the 
spells of the Bible Society are calculated to produce, could in-. 
duce any man of common understanding’ to assent to it. Other 
instances, of a character similar to that already given, will prove 
to us, that the same projects, when at different times renewed, 
have constantly been attended by effects deeply injurious to our 
holy religion and its ministers. Our Saviour foresaw that the 
times would come, “‘ When men would not endure sound doe- 
trine, but would be turned unto fables; and that then the same 
designs would again be entertained against the key of knowledge, 
the same surreptitious removal of it take place, and the same in- 
fatuation, guilt, and misery ensue.” P. 383. He therefore fore- 
warned his Apostles, that, as the Jews had thought themselves . 
the executioners of divine vengeance, when crucifying him their 
Lord and God 5 so would they attack and murder his Ministers. 
in the same spirit; and veut their rage against the Church which 
he had appointed with the same mistaken appeal to the text of 
Scripture, which, in their mouths, divested of its true sense and: 
meaning, became an authority for violating the spirit of every 
commandment it contained, 
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- © All this accordingly has been brought to pass ; and.to confine 
the appeal made in exemplification of it, to the transactions of this 
kingdom, in the Solemn League and Covenant; and in the pillage. 
and slaughter of Christ's faithful Servants, which that bond of ini- 
quity both legalized and ushered in, is exhibited its abundant com- 
pletion. ‘The confederacy formed by means of this instrument of 
delusion was, with the exception only of the name, .a Bible So- 
ciety *; the Bible, and the Bible only, was the syren song with 
which it wrought its fascinations—with which it charmed into. a. 
temparary coalition, * Christians of every name and description ? 
and which it cited as its justification on all occasions, even when it 
was * overthrowing God’s Altars, slaying his Prophets with the 
sword,’ and shedding the sacred blood of his Anointed. These are. 
not points of doudifil disputation, they are generally admitted facts, 





* « Dr, Milner, at p. 142, laments (says Professor Marsh) “ that 
a Bible Society was not formed in the time of Charles I. Now 
there was a Bible Society formed in the reign of Charles I. (re- 
joins the Professor), and it comprised all the Puritans in the king. 
dom. I have got a Priné of it, of which I gave an account in a 
preceding chapter” . 

“ Referring fo this chapter, the account will be found as follows: 
«“ The print consists of three figures ; the figure of a Puritan with’ 
a Bible in Vis hand; the figure of an English Bishop with the 
Prayer Book in his land; and the figure of a Romish Bishop with’ 
the Mass Book in his hand. The two last figures are in all respects: 
alike, they have the same height, the same dress, the same look, 
the same every thing. Over them is written, “ Every plant which 
my Heavenly Father hath not planted, should be rooted up.’”? Here 
we have «true specimen of the Bible on/y to be distributed by the 
Protestant: and we know that in four years from that time the 
Prayer Book was formally abolished.’? (Marsh’s Reply to Milner, 
p- 138. 92.) ‘The scrupulous preciseness with which the Puritans 
rejected all “ notes and commexts,’”’ and doated upon the text of 
Scripture, is thus noticed by Hooker, Eccles. Pol. Book 2. Sect. 1. 
The head theorem of all their discourses, who plead the change of 
Ecclesiastical Government in England, is, That the Scripture of 
God is in such sort the rule of humar actions, that simply whatso- 
ever we do, and are not, by it directed thereunto, the sameis sin." 
A curious exemplification of this theorem is exhibited in a Tract, 
printed during the Rebellion, entitled, ** Accommodation discom-' 
mended as incommodious to the Commonwealth. It is a scholastic 
production, and the argument is as follows: “ First, Accommoda- 
tion is not the language of Canaan, and therefore it cannot con- 
duce to the peace of Jerusalem. Second, it is no Scripture word: 
now to viltly the Ordinances which are in Scripture, and to set up 
Accommodation, which is notin Scripture, no not so much as in the 
Apocrypha, is to relinquish the word and to follow the inventions of. 
Mea which is’plain popery.” 
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registered by those who did the deeds, and either glovicd in. their 
doings, or had been disciplined into vexation and remorse by feeding 
upon the bitter fruit,of their own devices *; and if it be required, 
erat could betray men professing godliness into such inhumanity 
and sacrilege as this, the cause is equally xoforious with the effect ; 
an overweening fondness for their own imaginations had ‘engendered 
a disinclination either to the opening Scripture by the key of know- 
ledge, or to thé receiving it so opened by its appormted keepers, and 
had induced them to conspire, even to take this key surreptitiously 
away; and thus ‘ the Gospel becameAid’ to them, * they knee not 
the.voice of Christ and his Apostles, which were not merely read to 
them every Sabbath day, but which were constantly in their mouths, 
and were prostituted to serve all the purposes of their most trivial 
coiversation ; and thus as the Jews had dealt with the Master of 
the House, so did they with those of His, Houschold; they killed 
them, that in their own conceits they might do good service to 
God, and might place Christ on his throne in unsullied majesty 
among them. And to close this speculative survey of the professed 
object of the Bible Society, there is a moral necessity that the same 
tremendous result should uniformly ensue, when, as is now the case, 
and as Mr. Nolan excellently states it, * under the pretext of re- 
commending the Bible, the Ministry is superseded, and mankind are 
set at liberty, to treat, after their own good will and pleasure, @ 
Book, which they have all confidence eaough to Jdelieve they can 
understand, and are weak enough to be able to pervert.” (Objec- 
tions ofa Churchinan, p. 25.) See Appendix, No. 7. (Pp. 384, 
5, 6, 7, 8.) 

Having thus’ tried the object of the Society by the effect, 
which that object, when pursued in former times, has invariably 
produced; we proceed, by the Editors assistance, to put its con- 
stitution to a similar test. ‘Che models, upon which it is: built, 
are such as would scarcely have been chosen, had the mere dis- 
tribution of the Bible been all that was contemplated by its 
framers. ‘The Editor well observes, that 


‘© When the sole and exclusive object,’’ as it is called, “ is 
removed out of the way, and there is no stalking horse interposed 
to shelter it from observation, the Constitution of the Society can 
scarcely need a remark to consign it, amongst conscientious men, 
whatever be their mode of faith, to general reprobation.” P. 388. 


Indeed it has often astonished us, that a Society, whose fun- 
damental principle it is, that each of its Members should with- 


__— de — 





* « Edwards, in the Dedication of his Gangraena te the Parlia- 
ment, at once professes sq strongly his former attachment to the 
cause of Puritanism, and his subsequent abhorrence of the out 
which it had occasioned, that his confession conveys a most who 
some lesson, and wil] therefore be found in the Collection of Docu 
ments, No. 6.’” 
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hold that which he conceives to be true, that he may not offend 
those of his associates, who hold and teach what he believes to 
be false, should for a monient have allured any conscientious 
man into its toils. But our present purpose is not to expose the 
false principles upon which the constitution of the Society is 
built, but to trace it to its sources ; and for this purpose we are 
referred by the Editor to two Associations, of no good report 
either among sound Churchmen, or loyal citizens: 3. e. the Pu- 
ritans and the United Lrishmen. 


“* The exact similarity,” he tells us, ** which was exemplified in 
the former note (vide note m, p. 384, quoted above), between the 
Puritans and the Bible Society, with respect to the pretext of the 
two confederacies, prevails no less in the comprehensive principle 
of both constitutions. This appears in the title assumed by the 
Root and Branch Faction, which went out from them in search of 
further reformation. ‘ This title,’ (Independents), says Bates, 
* did well quadrate to all the other sects in general, and was used 
by them, because, depending on the government of no national 
Church, nor civil power, they ordered all things relating to doctrine 
and Church disci line in their private congregations. Not that most 
part of them had any concern for religion, ‘but that that specious 
profession, giving 2 comprehensive latitude to all sects, Anabaptists, 
Quakers, Millenaries, and all other fanatics, they might swell the 
number and the power of their faction.—Troubles of England, 
p- 75.” (P. 386. note n.) : 


This similarity is traced by the Editor through all the dis- 
tinguishing features of the Society. ‘The partition of the king- 
dom into districts, and the subdivisions, each superintended by 
its committee, was first devised by the Puritans: under whose 
direction the whole country was taken into possession by these 
delegated authorities, acting under the controul of the members: 
of the two houses at Westminster; and its government thus 

assed ‘ into the hands of persons, who in the beginning of the 
Parliament were scarcely heard of,” (Clarendon, vol. 3. p. 72.) 
(P. $50, note h.) The regular gradation of power, from the 
superior Committee in London, through the Auxiliary and 
Branch Societies, to the Bible Associations, and their Sub-com- 
mittees of five, appears to have been copied from the system of 
the United Irishmen; the direction of which was distributed 
from National into Provincial Committees, from Provincial into 
County, from County into Baronial; and thus at length termi- 
nated in individual Societies, (p. 350, mote'a); from the same 
quarter also was borrowed the plan of subdividing the Bible As- 
sociations, which seems to be only a modified transcript of the 
senior and junior split, into which the Irish individual Societies 
were separated, wheu they exceeded a certain number, (p. 351, 
. note 
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note i.) It seems indeed that, while the first idea of the Con- 
stitution was taken from the measures of the Puritans, the more 

erfect svstem of the Irish Traitors was continually resorted to 
for the detail. Thus the financial regulations of the Society 
recal to our recollection the plans of both these associations. ‘The 
penny taxes, so carefully exacted from the poor, and all the de- 
lusive appeals to their mistaken feelings and unregulated religious 
zeal, were borrowed from the annals of puritanical extortion, 
(note f, p. S49); while the more regular and systematic mode of 
ussessment and levy seems to have been learned from the cooler 
and more calculating spirits of the heads of the Irish Union, 
(note f, p. 345, and note |, p. 353.) 

Even the private conceits of the Propagandists of the Society 
may be traced to the same sources. When Mr. Freshtield, by 
his example of the Frenchinan, msinuated the financial expe- 
dient of sparing two meals a week for raising the peany contri- 
bution, he was only reviving the recommendation of one of the 
Puritan Committees, who proposed, 

“ Rather than their blessed cause,’’ as they call it, “ should suf- 
fer, that all persons who were willing to promote their own safety 
should spare one meal weekly, towards the provision of horse and 
arms for the ‘new raised auxiliaries about London.” (P. 348, 
note.) 


The proceedings of the Society are marked by the same re- 
seinblance, which has been traced through its object, and its con- 
sutution. 

The Editor, when considering the tendency of those fallacious 
appeals which it makes to the lower orders, rightly observed, 
that a © new Holy cause” is at this time creating, precisely the 
counterpart of that “* good old cause” which the Puritans for- 
merly advocated. The horrors which followed ¢hetr triumph 
seem to be fast fading from our recollection. There is, how- 
ever, but too much reason to fear that, if this Society is suffered 
to hold on its course much longer, disregarded by those who 
have now the power of diminishing its influence, or checking its 
progress, we shall soon have cause to lament that we did not pro- 
fit better by the experience and the sufferings of our forefathers. 
The end, to which all the measures of this Society are fast tend- 
ing, seems to be sufficiently vbvious. ‘That perversion of Scrip- 
ture language, with which it has been already charged, while it 
shews that the puritanical spirit is in full action, points also to 
the consequences of its uncontrouled operations. ‘Those who so 
loudly proclaim the cause of the Bible Society to be the cause 
of God; who cry out to the deluded people, “ why come ye 
hot up to the help of the rn, to thie help of the Lord —- 

the 
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the mighty,” are the legitimate descendants of those notable’ in» 
cendiaries, who “ never ceased to curse Meroz and neutrality,” 
until, in the language of Walker (List. of Independency, Part 1.p 
“ they had brought God's curse upon the land, and put Church 
and Commonwealth mto a flame,” (see p. 285, note.) Like 
them alse have they been unceasing m their efforts to iveigle 
the Ladies into the interests of the Society : seats are provided 
for them at all its public meetings, and personal appeals to their 
feelings are not unusually resorted to by its orators ;. in full con 
fidence that, if their zeal can be awakened im its favour, they will 


rank “ among the most efticient means of procurmy for it. 


patronage and support.” We were particularly pleased with the 
observations of the Editor upon this preceeding. Le has traced. 
the expedient, through all its advocates and employers, up to the 
first transgression. He has shewa that every faction, especially 
sich us ave had for their object the overthrow of religious esta- 
biishments, or the setting up of new sects, have ever had recourse 
to it. It was resorted to by the secret contrivers of ierman Ib 
Juminism, and by the Amtichristian Philosophists of Revolutionary 
France. Ltis now adopted by the agents of Socianism ; it bag 
been a favourite engine of the Puritans, the Papists, and the 
Arius. When the Jews wished to raise a persecution against 
the Apostles, their first endeavour was to stir up the devout and 
honourable women in opposition to them—and im an earhep 
period of their history, they were themselves repeatedly the vie- 
tims of the same device, being seduced by females of a different 
character, ito the idolstrous practices of their heathen neigh 
bours, 

Although our extracts have already been copious, we cannet 
withhold from our female readers some part of the Hditor’s cou 
cluding remarks upon this mteresting part of his subject. 

« The Editor, equally with Mr. Nares, whose words he is adopt- 
ing, is tur from wishing to deprive the amiable sex of the privilege 
of thinking for themselves; but he conceives them to be, from the 
common course of their education, to the full as incompetent judges 
of the merits of the Bible Society question, intricate as it is made 
by verbiage and every species of sophistry, as they are of Unitas 
rianism, now resolved by its apostles into a subtle, critical eae 
and therefore very liable to be misled, and consequently to. be made 
the instruments of misleading others, and eventually of entailing 
misery upon themselves. Their influence he is aware-is great, for 
when St. Peter says that husbands not obedient to the word may 
without the word be won by the conversation of their wives 
(1 Pet. iii. 1.) he places it upon an eminence veyond which it can 
not be advanced: but they are respectfully reminded that in the 
terms of that high excomium a limitation in the exercise of it 
preceriie.l, the objects being therein defined to whom it should be 
directed: 
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directed : and that this liniitation is made absolute by the Apostie’s 
enumeration of those graces from which its beneficial efficacy pro- 
ceeds: for “ a chaste conversation coupled with fear,’’ and “ a meck 
and quiet spirit,’’ are retired excellencies, and most decidedly point 
out to the ladies the bosoms of their respective families as its pro- 
per sphere of operation.” P. 277, note. 


The anxiety which the Society has shewn to obtain a footin 
in the Universitie:, forms another feature in the resemblance be- 
tween iis proceedings and those of the Puritans. Por more than 
two years did its agents labour by secret canvass, by newspaper 
addresses, and all the varied machinery of artifice and seduction, 
to form a party in its favour in the University of Oxford ; and at 
last they succeeded in planting an Auxiliary Society within its 
venerable precincts. 


“ Within three weeks after public declaration had been made, 
with exulting confidence, at an auxiliary anniversary at Hertford 
(see Letter 6, note p.), that the praject which the Bible Society 
has in hand *¢ will overthrow the Church Establishment,’ did they 
succeed ‘ in apparently persuading some heads of houses and pro- 
fessors, that this same project will tend, more than any other, to 
its stability and honour.’ What it will really tend to, the Querela 
Cantabrigiensis, which forms a part of the Mercurius Rusticus, ex 
perimentally points out, which is therefore earnestly commended 
to these gentlemen’s consideration. They will there see that the 
Puritans made it as much a point as the Bible Society have done, 
to gain possession of an University as ‘ the rendezvous of their 
Association.’ They will see, moreover, the motive specified for the 
anxiety which has been displayed for the attainment of this ob- 
ject; that * the countenance and authority which the sacred name 
of an University, being listed theirs,’ would give them, was a 
Fpecies of support which ‘ these subtle engineers of the great pre- 
tended work of reformation felt that they stood, at that time, very 
much in need of’ and, lastly, they will see the requital of these 
services, ‘ what prophanations, violences, outrages, and wrongs, 
the chappels, colleges, and the persons of the members sustained,” 
from which even protections frem the Parliament and the General 
could not deliver them.” P. 281, note c. 


Let it not, however, be supposed, that this establishment Las 
been the act of the University. We know that it will be so 1¢- 
presented * by the orators and writers of the Society; and we 
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* Mr. Owen has had the hardihood to make this representation 
to the students of the College of New Jersey, and the managing 
Committee of the Bible Society have given their sanction to the 
falsehood, by inserting the Letter which cuntains it in the Appen. 
dix to their last Report.—Rev. 
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fear that, with many, the representation will gain credit: the 
truth, omnnes. 3 is, that at OOxtord, as at Cambridge, the attempt 
tw form what might reaily have been called an “ University So- 
ciety” was defeated * ; though neither of these bodies could pro- 
perly interfere to prevent some of their members from connect- 
ing themse!ves with a local imstitution. 

The Editor has brought forward another characteristic of the 
Society, which remains to be considered : we have purposely de- 
ferred it to the last, because it forms, in our opmions the con- 
summation of that evidence agamst it, which it was his object to 
produce. We have seen that. its efforts to obtain power, influ- 
énce, and wealth, are unce asing, and have hitherto been but-too 
successful ; that its object is defective, its constitution fraught 
with mischief, its proceedings deceitful and dangerous ; that it 
has formed itself upon the model of combinations, and societies 
eminently hostile to our happy Constitution, and our venerable 


Church ; and that its advocates cannot always conceal the ex-’ 


tiltation with which they view its progress towards that perfec- 
tion of plan and consolidation of means, which will enable it to 
imitate these societies in their practical results, as it has already 
done in their previous arrangements. But perhaps none of these 
dicoveries, alarming*as they are, will so powerfully operate upon 
the truly pious and Christian mind, as that open connection 
which the Society has formed with the most inveterate enemies 
of our holy Faith; and the etfrontery with which it avows a con- 
geniality of design with Deists and Infidels, and upon this avowal 
solicits and even challenges their support. 

‘Lhe Editor has celled the attention of his readers to the pre- 
sent unusual efforts made by the Socimiaus to propagate thew 
heretical opimions ; and after enumerating many of their labours 
im this unholy cause, he brings forward » ach a body of evidence 
to prove the interest which they take in the success of the Bible 
Society, “ an mstitution pr ofessedly established for the disseml- 
nation of that faith, which they contradict and blaspheme in 
many of its most important aiticles,” as must’ satisfy every re- 


flecting person that they anticipate no trifling Advatitage to their 
cause from its exertions : 


‘S« For the inference is not to be evaded, that a sect which is 
striking daily, with measured blows, at the very vitals of Chris- 
tianity, and which, because the authorized version of the Scriptures 
stood in its way, has pared it down to its own standard, and has 
ventured to publish it, thus mutilated, as an improved transcript of 
the original, would have been induced by no consideration to make 
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* For nee on the Cambeiine Auxiliary Society, see Letter 4, 
p 13.—Rev. 
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common cause with the Bible Society, if it had not perceived in the 
secret tendencies of that institution something which would conduce 
rather to the advancement of Socinianism, than to the general dis-- 
semination of pure and perfect Christianity, the splendid but delu- 
sive object which the Bible Scciety professes exclusively to prose- 
cute, 9 which has fascinated so many sincerely religious men.’ 
Pp. 2 


Various instances are given of Socinian teachers, uot enly 
associating themselves with auxiliary societies, but taking a lively 
interest im their proceedings ; distinguishing themselves in the: 
declamatory effusions of the day, enrolling themselves upon the 
committees, and acting as Vice- Presidents, and in some cases as 
Secretaries of these institutions. ‘The three papers mserted by 
the Editor, No. 10, 11, 12 of the Appendix, which were dis- 
persed (the last of them at aight, and without a printer's name) 
through the parish of Hackney, while the project of including it 
in an ‘auxiliary district was yet under discussion, contain internal 
evidence that they are Socinian contributions to the cause of the 
Bible Society ; but the proof rests: not upon mere anonymous 
papers, it is direct and positive. 

The publication of three “ most insidious libels upon our holy 
Faith,” by a Socinian Vice-President of the Uxbridge Auxiliary 
Society, led to the secession of the zealous and respectable Rec- 
tor of St. George’s, Hanover-square, the nephew of Bishop Por- 
teus. ‘The conversation which took place at the meeting, which 
was marked by this memorable event, drew forth from Mr. Owen 
himself an explicit avowal, 


“ That it was expressly the principle of the Bible Society to ad- 
mit all descriptions of persons, let their religious opinions be what 
they might ; that for instance, he saw nothing adverse to that prin- 
ciple i in admitting a Jew or a Mahometan to be members of the In- 
stitution, adding, that some Jews were at that time members of it.’*. 
P. 218, note k. 


Mr. Dealtry, a zealous advocate of the Society, felt, it seems, 
¢ bien derogatory to its religious character it was to labour under 
the imputation ot extending its comprehension to a sect, which 
ho description of Christians ever betore deemed if consistent with 
the reverence due to their Divine Master to affiliate with them-' 
selves in any kind of religious association :” and he therefore, 
rather ntconsiderately, takes upon himself to declare that, “ hav- 
ing made diligent inquiry, ‘so far from finding Socinians entered 
into the Society to any great amount, © he heard ouly of one or 
two*.’” (P. 221.) But the Editor fully proves, not only the in- 
accuracy of this numerical statement, but, : bite 
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* See vindication of British and Fereign Bible Society, P 83. 
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“« That the conciliatory spirit of the Society, with respect to So~ 
cinians, is carried far beyond the mere tacit acquiescence in their 
admission, even to the inviting them to associate, to the smoothing 
down every obstacle to their fraternization ; nay, to the eulogizing 
them for making sacrifices, stated to be ‘ perhaps not trivial, in so 
far conceding their own religious scruples as to take part in the dise 
semination of the Scriptures according to the avthorised version; 
and this eulogy is passed upon them, not by any ordinary member 
of the Society -from whom it can disengage itself by disclaiming all 
responsibility for his opinions ; but by ene of the Legates a latere of 
the parent Institution, and that too in his Legatine capacity, assist- 
ing, by special delegation, at the enceenia of a newly organized de- 
pendency, and in his offctal declamation, brought with him ready 
prepared for the occasion *.”? P. 222. 


Several other equally striking instances of this~ conciliatory 
spirit are given by the Editor; and, as he well observes, the in- 
fluence which the Bible Society is hkely to have upon the Chris- 
tian Faith, is by them pretty well ascertained. 


‘* Till its institution Socinians were as the Ishmaelites of the 
Christian dispensation: they excommunicated as idolaters all pro- 
fessors of Christianity but themselves, and every other deno- 
mination of Christians excommunicated them, as ‘ blasphemers of 
that worthy name whereby we are all called,’ as ‘ enemies of the 
cross of Christ,’ as * denying the Son, and therefore not having 
the Father.’ (P. 227.) But now,” continues the Editor, * this 
proscription is in fact superseded, for in the Bible Society those 
who in the unity of the Godhead worship the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, equally with the Father, and those who degrade the 
Son to a level with themselves, and the Holy Ghost to a mere qua- 
lity or attribute, mix indiscriminately sme Bay and the effect, as 
Mr. Freshfield states it, is, that ‘ having a common ebject they purr 
sue it, and become familiarly acquainted with each other, and that 
jealousy essential to preserve the full difference and distinction is 
softened down into indifference and passes away; or, in other 
words, is found to proceed from mutual ignorance, and not to be 
warranted by actual experience, and the prejudice dies a natural 
death+.’ This is the admission of a founder and most zealous 
advocate of the Bible Society, who both at Hackney and at Hunt- 
ingdon has stood prominently forward in the formation of auxiliary 
societies in concert with avowed Socinians: and when applied to 
that particular class of associates amounts to this; that the standard 
of the Christian faith, within the limits of the Institution, is lowered 
down to the nadir point of Socinian neutrality. For the paper@ 





a, 


* See extracts from the speech of Mr. Hughes, at Great Yar- 
mouth, Oct. 29, 1812, as quoted in p. 222, note m. 
+ See preceding correspondence, p. 7. 
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above predaced * (the most blasphemous. of which are publicly 
circulated by a Vice-President of one of the auxiliary branches of 
the Bible Society) demonstrate that the ‘ natural death’ of pre- 
existing ‘ prejudices’ has not been brought about by a renunciation 
of the ‘offensive dogmas which excited them, or even by mutual 
concessions, but by the tacit acquiescence of that portion of the 
conlederacy, who are sound én-this article of the faith, with those 
who have so far departed from it that they stand upon the very 
verge of infidelity.” P. 299, 


‘The mischicvous consequences of such a prostration of Cliri 
tian prineiple, by a Society which is “ contemplated far and 
wide as a new Apostolate raised up m these last days for the 
universal propagation of the Gespel,” (p. 250), may be casily 
conceived; bet the effrontery with which it has assumed this 
merit to itself, at the same time that it is employed in simplif)- 
ing and refining away our holy religion, till little is left of it but 
its name, can scarcely be sufficiently censured. It may upon 
this principle comprehend within itself “ the whole family of 
man,” it may rank under its bamiers Sociuians, Mahometans, 
and Jews; but let it not stile itself a Christian establishment, or 
plead its zeal for the Gospel, when it is thus assoctated, with all 
the avowed enemies of Christianity, to distribute the metre letter 
of Scripture, without any reference to the true doctrines, which 
that letter was intended, when properly interpreted, to promul- 
gate and preserve. In this Society we are told, by one of its 
authorized declaimers, (see note, p. 222), that “ Creeps are 
NOT THOUGHT OF, BUT EACH GIVES UP A LESSER FOR A 
GREATER GOOD;” that is, he gives up the faith which he pro- 
fesses, the doctrine which he believes to be true, for the sake of 
connccung himself with those who propagate that which he 
Luows to be false. Such ds the monstrous deceit which these 
infatuated persous have put pon themselves, that they really 
seem io think that they are advancing the cause of religion by 
leaguing with its enenics. Not only, have they given the right 
hand of fellowship to Socimiaus ; not only have “they ile clured, 
that the principles of the Society do not allow them to exclude 
the Mahometan, or the Jew; but, to complete the comprehen- 
sion, the Dedst and the Jutidel must be introduced. One orator 
of the Society has been found hardy enough, ‘not only to 


“* Invite the oper enemies of the Gespel to come into its bosam, 
and to assist in the work; but to hold out to them the facilities 
which it generates for carrying on their hostility, and the complacency 


— 





* The three papers above alluded to as circulated by a Vice- 
President of the Uxbridge Auxiliary Seciety.— Rev 
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with which it contemplates their attacks, as inducements to accept the 
invitation.” Nay fe goes farther: contemplating, truly enough, 
the effect of the labours of his fraternity, and ‘ pushing his prin- 
ciples to their necessary but staggering ‘ultimatum, ’ thus (He pro. 
ceeds) Infidelity may look favourably on the dipersion of the Bible, 
hoping thereby that its interests will be eventually promoted by iu- 
troducing THE GOLDEN AGE OF REASON, THE MILLENIUM or In, 
FIDELS*,”’ . P, 287. 


This language speaks for itself: we have only to observe upon 
it, that it must not be considered as the mere unauthorized effu- 
sion of a private individual: it is the language of a Member of 
the Bristol Auxiliary Committee ; it was publicly used at the 
second annual meeting of that Society : ; it is printed in its report, 
and sanctioned by the Parent Society itsel!, being adopted 
‘among the specimens of auxiliary eloquence, farvished at its 
repository as models for experienced orators.” P, ¢ 

‘Thus have we accompanied the Editor through his vohieblp 
labours. ‘The question which he bas brought before the public, 
in itself of no little moment, becomes infinitely more important 
trom the new light in which be has placed it. ‘The magnitude 
and power of the Society, whose character and measures he has 
undertaken to investigate, are of themselves sufticient to excite 
attention: but when-we are offered ‘ a practical exposition of 
its tendency and proceedings,” and are assured that this exposi- 
tion will prove the truth of all the charges which have been 
brought against it, we cannot throw aside a volume of such pro- 
mise with indifference, or consider the information it professes to 
contain as unworthy our consideration. Such were our feelings 
when we sat down to the examination of the work before us; 
and having bestowed no common portion of our time upon it, 
having weighed its contents with the utmost care, and, we trust, 
with that impartiality which became us, we hesitate not to say 
that, in our opinion, the evidence which it produces is perfectly 
conclusive ; and that the Editor has rendered signal service to the 
Church and to th e Country by bringing it forward. We think 
that no real friend of that pure and apostolic form of Christianity 
preserved in our national Church can possibly continue his sup- 
port to ‘he Society, after reading such an exposition of its true 
nature anc  tétideric y: but at the. same time-we must agi in re- 
peat, what we declared at the commencement of this article, that 
we mean vot to deny or even to doubt that those many excellent 
Members of our Church, who originally joined this Society, 
were then influenced in their conduct by motives the most pure 





* Sce proceedings of the second anniversary Meeting of the 
Bris bey Auxiliaty Society, p. 23. 
and 
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‘and laudable. ‘They will however allow us to say, that it is now 
clear that they have beea misled. It is not indeed to be won- 
dered that che plausible objects of the Society, the unceasing 
solicitations of its advocates, and the various artifices which have 
been resorted to, to interest the feelings and quiet the apprehen- 
sions of the public, should in many instances have produced their 
imteoded effect: but the season of delusion is, we trust, nearly 
over ; the Editor has drawn aside the veil; and the idol, new 
fully exposed to public view, will not long continte an object of 
reverence or admiration. 

The Society stands convicted upon full, clear, and positive 
evidence, of being unworthy the support of Churehmen ; and to 
the quiet good sense, the unaffected love of truth, the temperate 
and discriminating zeal, which has ever marked their conduct as 
a body, we may contidently look for its rejection and condem- 
nation, 

But as this Society may still find powerful support from those, 
who, avowedly hostile to the Church, see in it an instrument but 
too well suited to the purposes of that warfare, which secretly or 
openly they will never cease to carry on ; something more than 
mere secession from its ranks will be necessary to support the 
Church against it. 


“ Religious associations, therefore, of all who retain any attach- 
ment to the national establishment of religion, are the first mea- 
sures to be resorted to, and the adoption of them-is a duty which 
a due regara to Christian obligations, no less than to temporal wel- 
fare peremptorily imposes, that by one simultaneous expression of 
abhorrence againt Deistical generalities, and of resolute adherence 
to the Faith and Worship of this purely primitive Church, and b 
the distribution of popular vindications of i¢s formularies and ordi- 
nances, and of that Apostolical succession of the Priesthood, of 
which (without the pale of Popery) it retains in these kingdoms the 
exclusive possession, the weak may be supported, the feeble minded 
strengthened, a general stimulus given to orthodoxy and devotion, 
and the gainsayers consigned to shame and confusion of face.” 
P. 393. 


Thus, and thus only, can the threatening danger be averted ; 
and convinced of this, we turn with anxious eyes to that vener- 
able body, the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, as 
the great bulwark and defender of our national faith at the pre- 
seut crisis. Most earnestly do we hope, that it will continue to 
receive from Churchmen such an tmecrease of support, as may 
enable it to meet the demands which must be made upon it; and 
that by its exertions, under the direction of the Bishops and 
Clergy, the faith once delivered to the Saints may be preserved 
in its purity, and the Church of England maintain that pre- 
eminence 
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eminence in the opinions and affections of this enlightened 
Country, to which xs sound doctrine, its primitive discipline, 
aud its tolerant spirit so justly entitle it. 





Arr. VAIL. Travels to the Source of the Missouri River, and 
across the American Continent to the Pacific Ocean. Per- 
Jormed hy Order of the Government of the United States. 
By Captains Lewis and Clarke. Published from the official 


Report. With Maps, §c. GOS pp. 4to. Ql. 12s. 6d. Longman, 
ISi4. 


ONE of the very few sources from which real novelty can rea- 
souably be expected, is from the journals of those travellers, whe 
have penetrated regions hitherto unexplored by the more civilized 
nations ef the world. ‘The descriptions of man in his rude and 
uncultivated state, will always furnish a sufticrent store of interest 
to the curious, and of thought to the reflecting. At this period 
particularly, when our contest with America. renders us pecu- 
harly anxious respecting the assistance and support which she is 
likely te derive, not only from the neighbowing, but the nrore 
remote tribes of Endian warriors. Any authentic account of 
these tribes, and of their peculiar manners, dispositions, and pre- 
judices, will be a subject well worthy of our attention and cen- 
corn, 

In the year 1804, an expedition of discovery was filted out 
by the United States, and the command of it given to Captains 
Lewis and Clarke. Its object was, to explore the river Mis- 
sour, from its confluence with the Mississippi, to its source, and 
to proceed from thence across the mountains, by the shertest 
route, to the first navigable water on the western side, which 
they were to follow as far as the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 
In pursuance of this object, Captains Lewis and Clarke, with 
their company, entered the Missouri on the 14th of May, 1804 
and, on the first of November, took up their winter quarters n 
the country of the Mandan Indians, having already proceeded 
about 1609 miles. As soon as the season would permit them, 
their expedition was resumed; and, in the middle of August, 
they reached the extreme navigable point of the Missouri, which 
is upwards of 3000 miles from its mouth. ‘They then crossed 
the dividing chain of mountains, which extend for 2 distance of 
near sixty miles ; ; and having arrived on the banks of a navigable 
stream, they descended m canoes to the mouth of the great Co- 
luubia river, which they reached on the 15th of November. 

Having 
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Having passed the wiuter ou the shores of the Pacific, they pro. 
ceeded on iheir return on the 27th of March, 1806, and reached 
St. Louis the 23d of September in the same year. Their whole 
expedition was computed at nearly 9000 miles. 

The volume before us contains the official account of the 
above expedition. It is reprjnted, as the editor informs us, nearly 
verbatim from the American copy; and is in tect the journal of 
those brave and enterprizing men, under whose command this 
tour of discovery was so successfully terminated. 

‘Ihe American government appear to have acted with much 
wisdom, in causing so thorough and complete an examination 
to be made of these immense and hitherto unexplored tracts of 
eountry. Jt was their great object to procure an accurate ac- 
count of the varions tribes of Indians who inhabit the banks of 
the Missouri, and the country westward, to become acquainted 
with their various dispositions and habits, and to ascertain how 
far commercial expeditions from the United States might be 
undertaken either with profit or security. It was accordingly 
the great end of Captains Lewis and Clarke to conciliate every 
nation or tribe through which they passed by all the means in 
their puwer, to make up, as mediators, the various differences 
which eaisted between them and the neighbouring powers, and 
to establish a sort of counection with them, by presents of mee 
dals and flags, to their chiefs. In the American copy, a farther 
statement was given by Captain Lewis of the political state of 
the Indian nations in general, containing hints for their govern- 
ment, and for the regulation of commercial intercourse between 
them and the United States. 

‘Two expeditions had been previously undertaken under Lieut. 
Pike, (of which also narratives were published by the editor of 
the present work} to trace the great Osage river and the Mis- 
sissippi to their respective sources; aud the success which at- 
tended them, induced the American government to order a more 
complete survey to be taken of that immeuse tract of country, 
which might be of so much importance to their commercial and 
national interests. Some parts of these countries had indeed 
been penetrated by French traders; but as their Journies were 
taken for the purposes of private trathic on'y, they were not de- 
Sirous that their geogra; hical knowledge should be extended be- 
yond themseives. ‘Llus account therefore may be cousidered as 
presenting the first authentic imformation respecting the state of 
the countries through which the expedition was taken. 

After having passed through the country of the Pawnees, our 
travellers arrive at the setthement of the Sioux, or Dacorta In. 
dians. ‘These are a large nation, and subdivided imto ten tribes; 
the collective number of which amounts to about two thousand 
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five hundred men, capable of bearmg arms. ‘The deseription™ of 
the council held with the chief of this nation, is somewhat curi- 
ous. It should be premised, that they term the Président of the 
United States their “ great Father.” 


“ In the morning, after breakfast, the chiefs met, and sat down 
in a row, with pipes of peace, highly ornamented, and all pointed 
towards the seats intended for Captains Lewis and Clarke. W hen 
they arrived and were seated, the grand chief, whose Indian name, 
Weucha, is, in English, Shake Hand, and, in French, is called Le 
Liberateur (the deliverer) rose, and spoke at some length, approv- 
ing what we had said, and promising to follow our advice : 

“ * I see before me,’ said he, ‘ my great father’s two sons. 
You see me, and the rest of our chiefs and warriors. We are very 
poor; we have neither powder nor ball, nor knives; and our wo- 
men and children at the village have no clothes, I wish that as 
my brothers have given me a flag and a medal, they would give 
something to those poor people, or let them stop and trade. with 
the first boat which comes up the river. I will bring chiefs of the 
Pawnees and Mahas together, and make peace between them; but 
it is better that I should do it than my great flther’s sons, for they 
will listen to me more readily. I will also take some chiefs to your 
country in the spring; but ‘before that time I cannot leave home. 
I went formerly to the English, and they gave me a medal and 
some clothes; when I went to the Spanish they gave me a medal, 
but nothing to keep it from my skin; but now you give me medal 
and clothes. But still we are poor ; and I wish, brothers, you would 
give us something for our squaws.’ 

When he sat down, Mahtoree, or White Crane, rose: 

© ¢T have listened,’ said he, * to what our iather’s words were 
vesterday ; and I am, to-day, glad to see how you have dressed our 
old chief: I ama young man, and do not wish to talk much: my 
fathers have made me a chief: I had much sense before, but now 
t think I have more than ever. What the old chief has declared I 
will confirm, and do whatever he and you please ; but I wish that 
you would take pity on us, for we are very poor.’ 

Another chiet, called Pawnawnealipahbe, then said : 

** «fam a young man, and know but little: I cannot speak well: 
but I have listened to what you have told the old chief, and will do 
whatever you agree.’ 

‘** The saine sentiments were then repeated by Aweawechache.” 
Pp, 43. 

We consider these speeches as the very models of parliamen- 
tary eloquence; and we believe that it would contribute greatly 
to the dispatch of business im both Houses, if the example of 
the Sioux Indians, iv brevity at least, was more generally fol- 
lowed. ‘The modesty and silence of the young men might be 
occasionally imitated with considerable advantage to the | rising 
generauon. . 


A very 
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A very entertaiming account is given of the Mandans, among 
whom they wintered. ‘This is a nation not unknown either to 
the British or to the French traders. ‘They are of a mild and 
hospitable disposition. "Their whole religion consists in the 
adoration of a good spirit, called “ Medicine,” with whom they 
asociate the idea of the art of healing. ‘Their notion of immor- 
tality is a curious one ; they believe that their rdce formerly in- 
habited a region beneath the earth, near a subterraneous lake ; 
and that a vine, by the extension of its roots downwards, first 
gave them a view of the light; and that, by the help of this vine, 
men, women, and children ascended to the surface of the earth, 
ull a corpulent woman, who was clambering up the vine, broke 
it by her weight, from which accident the channel of light, and 
the means of ascent, were for ever clused. They expect that 
those who have been virtuous, will return after death to the seats 
of their forefathers; but that the wicked will not be able to cross 
the subterranean lake, being weighed down by the burthen of 
their sins. ‘ 

Over these Mandans, Captains Lewis and Clarke, appeared, 
in the name of the United States, to have exercised some autho- 
rity. ‘They created chiefs, and preseuted them with official 
medals. ‘lhey acted as mediators between them and their old 
enemies the Recaras, and established themselves as their patrons 
and protectors. During their residence in this country, they 
erected a fort, on which they hoisted the American flag. The 
Mandans appeared grateful for their protection; and the day 
before their departure, brought various presents to be sent to the 
President, one of which was a buffaloe robe, upon which was 
painted a battle between the Mandans and the Sioux, in which 
the combatants are represented upon horseback. Besides their 
knowledge of painting, they understand the manufacture of large 
beads, which is with them a great secret. ‘The country abounds 
with various avima!s for hunting, deer, elk, antelopes, and par- 
ticularly with buffaloes. When however these become scarce, 
they celebrate a builuloe feast, as a charm to brivg them back. 
This is attended with certain ceremonies, which the editor has 
acted wisely in veiling from common eyes, by relating them in 
Latin. ‘The account however might as well have been omitted 
entirely, as the Latin is so execrably bad, both in grammar and 
syntax, that no meaning can be clicited from it except a very 
general idea of some indecency. : 

On the 27th of July, our travellers arrived at the forks of the 
Missouri, where the river loses its wame as well as its conse- 
quence, and dwindles into the Jefferson, the Madison, and the 
Gallatin. Whatcan be expected from such names? Soon after 
they arrive at the dwellings of Shoshonces, to. whom they oe, 
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the object of their mission, and the great desire of the American 
government to open a regular mercantile communication with 
them. From these they procure horses, guides, and the infor- 
mation so necessary fur their further progress, as they had now 
reached the extreme navigable point of the Missouri. ‘The pe- 


euliar character of the Shoshonees is detailed in a very interesting 
mantier,. 


“© The Shoshonees are 2 small tribe of the nation called Snake 
Indians, a vague denomination, which embraces at once the inha- 
bitants of the southern parts of the Rocky mountains and of the 
plains on each side. ‘The Shoshoneces with whom we now are, 
amount to about one hundred warriors, and three times that num- 
ber of women and children. Within their own recollection they 
formerly lived in the plains, but they have been driven into the 
mountains by the Pawkees, or the roving Indians of the Sascatcha- 
wain, and are now obliged to visit occasionally, and by stealth, the 
country of their ancestors. Their lives are indeed migratory. 
From the middle of May to the beginning of September, they reside 
en the waters of the Columbia, where they consider themselves per- 
fectly secure from the Pawkees, who have never yet found their 
way to that retreat. During this time they subsist chiefly on sal- 
mon, and as that fish disappears on the approach of autumn, they 
are obliged to seek subsistence elsewhere. They then cross the 
ridge to the waters of the Missouri, down which they proceed slowly 
and cautiously, till they are joined near the three forks by other 
bands, either of their own nation or of the Flatheads, with whom 
they associate against the common enemy. Being now strong im 
numbers, they venture to hunt butfaloe in the plains eastward of 
the mountains, near which they spend the winter, till the return 
of the salmon invites them to the Columbia. But such is their 
terror of the Pawkees, that as long as they can obtain the scantiest 
subsistence, they do not leave the interior of the mountains ; and 
as soon as they collect a large stock of dried meat, they again re- 
treat, and thus alternately obtaining their food at the hazard of 
their lives, and hiding themselves to consume it. In this loose and 
wandering existence they suffer the extremes of want: for two- 
thirds of the year they are forced to live in the mountains, passing 
whole weeks without meat, and with nothing to eat but a few fish 
and roots. Nor can any thing be imagined more wretched than 
their condition at the present time, when the salmon is fast retir- 
ing, when roots arc becoming scarce, and they have not yet ac- 
quired strength to hazard an encounter with their enemies. So 
insensible are they however to these calamities, that the Shosho- 
nees are not only cheerful but even gay; and their character, which 
is more interesting than that of any Indians we have seen, has in 
it much of the dignity of misfortune. In their intercourse with 
strangers they are frank and communicative, in their dealings per- 
fectly fair, nor have we had during our stay with them, any reason 
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to suspect that the display of all our new and valuable wealth, has 
tempted them into a single act of dishonesty.. While they have 
generally shared with us the little they possess, they, have alway¥ 
abstained from begging any thing from us. With their liveliness 
ef temper, they are fond of gaudy dresses, and of all sorts of amuse~ 
ments, particularly of games of hazard; and, like most Indians, 
fond of boasting of their own warlike exploits, whether real or fic- 
titious. In their conduct towards ourselves, they were kind and 
ebliging, and though on one occasion they seemed willing to neg- 
lect us, yet we scarcely knew how to blame the treatment by which 
we suffered, when we recollected how few civilized chiefs would 
have hazarded the convorts or the subsistence of their people for 
the sake of a few strangers.’* P. 305. 


The peculiar attachment of barbarous nations m general to 
games of hazard, is very remarkable. In the course of the pre- 
sent expedition, many tribes of the Indians are represented as 
addicted with as mueh violence to this species of gambling, as 
the Germans of old. Captain Clarke (to whom the care of edit- 
ig this volame principally fell) is probably very little aware how 
strony a resemblanee may be traced between his account of 
Shoshonees, and the description of the Germans, as given by 
Tacitus. Their political government by a chief, who is in fact 
only a distinguished personage among the warriors, and invested 
with little power, except the influence arising from superior 
merit, and the authority of example, is precisely similar. The 
females however are esteemed in a very different light from the 
wives of the ancient Germans; and though some of them are 
held in respeet, the general mass is condemned to the lowest and 
most laborious drudgery. Adultery, with the consent of the hus- 
band, is allowed and awthorized ; but when conmaitted without 
his knowledge, or against his consent, it 1s considered as licen- 
tious, and as disgraceful as in civilized society. ‘They complain, 
that in their traffic with the Spaniards, they refuse to give them 
fire-arms; for want of which, they are at the mercy of those 
tribes, who, being possessed of guns, plunder them of their 
horses, which are their chief pride, and put them to death with- 
vut mercy. 

“ If we had guns,”’ said their chief to Captain Clarke, “ instead 
of hiding ourselves in the mountains, and living like the bears om 
roots and berries, we would then go down, and live in the buffaloe 


country, in spite of our enemies, whom we never fear to meet upon 
equal terms.” 


There is a spirit of native heroism and humanity in this op- 

p essed and persecuted tribe. 
After a loug and laborious journey over the mountams, during 
which they are reduced to the necessity of killing their horses 
for 
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for food, they arrive at the land of the Choppunnish, or Pierced 
nose Indians, who, though they live the same sort of life with 
the Shoshonees, and were originally the same people, are both 
selfish and avaricious, parting very reluctantly with every article 
of food and cloathing, and expecting a recompence for every ser- 
vice, however small. 

‘Lhe party now embark in their canoes, having reached a river, 
which forms a junction with the Columbia. Alter passing many 
dangerous rapids, they arrive on the shores of the Pacitc “The 
joy of the party on viewing the ocean, appears to have been 
scarcely exceeded by the transport of the ten thousand, on the 
first burst of the A°gean on their sight; that ocean which was 
the object of all their labours, and the reward of all their anxiety. 
Here they were visited by Indians of different tribes, who had 
before traded with the Europeans, and particularly with the E ngs 
lish ; but the extravagant price which they ask for ail their goods, 

revents our party from carrying on much traffic with them, 

Tere however they take up their quarters for the winter, having 
erected the same sort of fort, which they had done the preced- 
ing winter, among the Mandans, which they denominated Fort 
Clatsop. Among the Indians who inhabit this part of couutry, 
the curious custom of compressing the forehead prevails. ‘This 
flattened and square appearance 1s considered as a thark of the 
most prepossessing beauty. ‘The operation is performed by the 
mother soon after the birth of the infant, by means ofa bandage, 
but is carried on so gradually, that it occasions no pam. The 
following is ‘the description of the peculiar manners of the tribes 
on the shores of the Pacific. 


‘ The harmony of their private life is indeed secured by their ig- 
norance of spirituous liquors, the earliest and most dreadful present 
which civilization has given to the other natives. of the continent, 
Although they have had so much intercourse with whites, they do not 
appear to possess any knowledge of those dangerous luxuries, at least 
they have never inquired afterthem, which they probably would have 
done if oncethey had been introduced among them. Indeed, we have 
not observed any liquor of an intoxicating quality used among these 
or any Indians west of the Rocky Mountains, the universal beverage 
being pure water. They, however, sometimes almost intoxicate 
themselves by smoking tobacco, of which they are excessively fond, 
and the pleasures of which they prolong as much as possible, by re- 
taining vast quantities at a time, till after circulating through the 
lungs and stomach, it issues in volumes from the mouth and nostrils, 
But the natural vice of all these people is an attachment for games 
of hazard, which they pursue with a strange and ruinous avidity. 
The games are of two kinds. In the first, one of the company as¢ 
sumes the office of banker, and plays against the rest. He takes 
small stone, about the size of a bean, w hich he shifts from one hand 
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to the other, with great dexterity, repeating at the same time a song 
adapted to the game, and which serves to divert the attention of the 
company, till having agreed on the stake, he holds out his hands, 
and the antagonist wins or loses as he succeeds or fails at guessing 
in which hand the stone is. After the banker has lost his money, or 
whenever he is tired, the stone is transferred to another, who in‘turn 
challenges the rest of the company. The other game is something 
like the play of ninepins; two pins are placed on the floor, about 
the distance of a foot from each ether, and a small hole made be- 
hind them. The players then go about ten feet from the hole, into 
which they try to rolla small piece resembling the men used at 
draughts; if they succeed in putting it into the hole, they win the 
stake; if the piece rolls between the pins, but does not go into the 
hole, nothing is won or lost; but the wager is wholly lost if the 
chequer rolls outside of the pins. Entire days are wasted at these 
games, which are often continued through the night round the blaze 
of their fires, till the last article of clothing, or even the last blue 
bead is won from the desperate adventurer. 

“ In traffic they are keen, acute, and intelligent, and they employ 
in all their bargains a dexterity and finesse, which if it be not learnt 
frem their foreign visitors, may show how nearly the cunning of 
savages is allied to the little arts of more civilized trade. They 
begin by asking double or treble the value of their merchandise, and 
lower the demand in proportion to the ardour or experience in trade 
of the purchaser ; and if he expresses any anxiety, the smallest arti- 
cle, perhaps a handful of roots, will furnish a whole morning’s nego- 
ciation. Being naturally suspicious, they of course conceive that 
you are pursuing the same system. ‘They, therefore, invariably 
refuse the first offer, however high, fearful that they or we have 
mistaken the value of the merchandise, and therefore cautiously wait 
to draw us on to larger offers, In this way, after rejecting the most 
extravagant prices, which we have offered merely for a 
they have afterwards importuned us for a tenth part of what they 
had before refused. In this respect, they differ from almost ail 
Indians, who will generally exchange in a thoughtless moment the 
most valuable article they possess, for any bauble which happens to 
please their fancy. 

_ “ These habits of cunning, or prudence, have been formed er 
increased by their being engaged iu a large part of the commerce df 
the Columbia; of that trade, however, the great emporium is th 
Falls, where all the neighbouring nations assemble.” P. 443. 


A very interesting detail immediately follows of the chain of com- 
merce which extends from the borders of the United States to the 
shores of the Pacitic. Our travellers having left with the Indian# 
P'pers descriptive of their route, certifying that they had penetrated 
through the interior of the continent to the ocean, broke up their 
camp, and departed homewards. These very papers were deli- 
‘ered by the natives to Captain Hill, (as we eguceive " oe! 
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United States) who, while on the Pacific, touched at the mouth 
of the Columbia. As they return, they visitthe Wappatoo island, 
which is ebout twenty miles in length, and from five to ten miles 
in breadth, 


“ The land is high and extremely fertile, and on most parts is 
supplied with a heavy growth of cottonwood, ash, the large-leafed 
ash, and sweet willow, the black alder, common to the coast, having 
now disappeared. But the chief wealth of this island consists of 
the numerous ponds in the interior, abounding with the common 
arrowhead (sagittaria sagittifolia) to the root of which is attached 
a bulb growing beneath itin the mud. This bulb, to which the In- 
<lians give the name of Wappatoo, is the great article of food, and al- 
most the staple article of commerce on the Columbia. — It is never 
out of season; so that at all times of the year, the valley is fre- 
quented by the neighbouring Indians who come to gather it.. It is 
collected chiefly by the women, who employ for the purpose canoes 
from ten to fourteen feet in length, about two feet wide, and nine 

inches deep, and tapering from the middle, where they are about 
twenty inches wide. They are sufficient to contain a single person 
and several bushels of roots, yet so very light that a woman can 
carry them with ease; she takes one of these canoes into a pond 
where the water is as high as the breast, and by means of her toes, 
separates from the root this bulb, which on being freed from the 
roud rises immediately to the surface of the water, and is thrown 
into the canoe. In this manner these patient females remain in the 
water for several hours, even in the depth-of winter. This plant is 
found through the whole extent of the valley in which we now are, 
but does. not grow on the Columbia farther eastward.” P. 506. 


The route bomewards pursued by our travellers is somewhat 
varied, although in many places they pass by their old acquaint- 
ances. lt appears that many of the tribes had suffered dread- 
fully for want of provisions during the winter. Captain Clarke 
discovers a means of conciliating the natives by the. distnbution 
of medicines, particalurly of eye-water, as from the reflection of 
the water, or irom the sands, those tribes who are supported by 
fishing are subject to violent disorders in the eyes. They regain 
their horses afier some dispute, from a chief, to whom upon t thei 
‘embarkation they bad entrusted them, and renew their journey 
through the mountains. After various distresses for want of 
prowsions, acd dangers trom passing through the country of the 
Mineturees, who ure generally untriendly to the Whites, they re- 
fetnbark en ihe Missouri, and reach the United States on the 23d 
of September, 1600, utter an absence of two years and four 
momhs, | 

We know not where a mere interesting detail of the manners, 
dispositions, aud pursuits of the North Americau Indians, can ¥ 
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found than in the work before us. Although there are some ge- 
neral traits which pervade the whole, yet to each tribe is attached 
its peculiar and distinguishing features. Many very ingenious 
and plausible theories have been formed to account for the diver- 
sity of national character throughout the world, ‘from influence 
of climate, and of political government Now among the vari- 
ous tribes through which oer travellers passed, these two great 
causes, Which are supposed to possess so extensive an influence 
over the life and manners, can have no effect. They are all 
within nearly the same degree of latitude, and their political go- 
vernment (if a state little short of anarchy can be. so called). is 
the same. Whatever distinctions exist must be traced to. some 
other sources than those to which philosophers. have generally 
ascribed the diversity of national manners. Suspicion, seems a 
very general characteristic of all the Indian nations, and to this 
may be attributed, m great measure, the capricious and change- 
able disposition, by avhich they are all so strongly marked, 
There are'very few who are not somewhat inclined ‘to pilfering 
and stealing, though rapine upon a larger scale, except in one or 
two instances, appears to have been seldom attempted. ‘To 
smoking they are all strongly addicted ; with them the pipe is 
both the emblem of peace, and precursor of negociation ; before 
a council is held, or terms of alliance or treaties of commerce 
discussed, this ceremony sppears indispensable. | Their treat- 
meut of women varies exceedingly ; but as this is a subject upon 
which Captain Clarke has enlarged with much acuteness and good 
sense, we shall present his observations to our readers, 


“ The treatment of women is often considered as the standard by 
which the moral qualities of savages are to be estimated. Our own 
observation, however, induced us to think that the importance. of 
the female in savage life has no necessary relation to the. vir- 
tues of the men, but is regulated wholly by their capacity to be 
useful. The Indians, whose treatment to the females is mildest, and 
who pay most deference to their opinions, are by no means the 
most distinguished for their virtues; nor is this deference attended 
by any increase of attachment, since they are equally willing with 
the most brutal husband, to prostitute their wives to strangers. On 
the other hand, the tribes among whom the women are very much 
debased, possess the loftiest sense of honour, the greatest liberality, 
and all the good qualities of which their situation demands the exer- 
cise. Where. the women can aid in procuring subsistence for the 
tribe, they are treated with more equality, and their importance is 
proportioned to the share which they, take in that labour: while in 
countries where subsistence is chiefly procured by the exertions of 
the men, the women are considered and treated as burdens. Thus, 
among the Clatsops and Chinnooks, who live upon fish and roots, 
which the women are equally expert with the menin procuring, the 
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former have a rank and influence very rarely found among Tudians, 
The females are permitted to speak freely before the men, to whons 
indeed they sometimes address themselves in @ tone of authority. 
On many subjects their judgments and opinions are respected, and 
in matters of trade, their advice is generally asked and pursued. 
The labours of the family, too, are shared almost equally. The 
men collect the wood and make fires, assist in cleansing the fish, 
make the houses, canoes, and wooden utensils; and whenever stran- 
gers are to be entertained, or a great feast prepared, the meats are 
cooked and served up by the men, The peculiar province of the 
female is to collect roots, and to manufacture the various articles 
which are formed of rushes, flags, cedar-bark, and bear-grass ; but 
the management of the canoes, and many of the occupations, 
which elsewhere devolve wholly on the female, are here common 
to both sexes. 

«© The observation with regard to the importance of females ap- 
plies with equal force to the treatment of old men. Among tribes 
who subsist by hunting, the labours of the chase, and the wander- 
ing existence to which that occupation condemns them, necessarily 
throws the burden of procuring provisions on the active young men. 
As soon, therefore, as a man is unable to pursue the chase, he 
begins to withdraw something from the precarious supplies of the 
tribe. Still, however, his counsels may compensate his want of 
activity; but in the next stage of infirmity, when he can no longer 
travel from camp to camp, as the tribe roams about for subsist- 
ence, he is then found to be a heavy burden. In this situation 
they are abandoned among the Sioux, Assiniboins, and the hunt- 
ing tribes on the Missouri. As they are setting out for some 
new excursion, where the old man is unable to follow, his children, 
er nearest relations, place before him a piece of meat and some 
water, and telling him that he has lived long enough, that it is now 
time for him to go home to his relations, who could take better care 
of him than his friends on earth, leave him, without remorse, to 
perish, when his little supply is exhausted. The same custom is 
said to prevail among the Meals, Ahnabawas, and Ricaras, 
when they are attended by old men on their hunting excursions. 
Yet, in their villages, we saw no want of kindness to old men, On 
the contrary, provably because in villages the means of more abun- 
dant subsistence renders such cruelty unnecessary, the old people 
appear to be treated with attention, and some of their feasts, par-. 
ticularly the buffalo dances, were intended chiefly as a contribu- 
tion for the old and infirm.” P. 441. 


This cruel treatment of the old prevails in the eastern, as well as 
in the western world. In Herodotus we read of a barbarous nation, 
the Padai, who killed and eat their parents, but this ceremony was, 
we believe, considered as an act of particular affection, Expo- 
sure of the old is however recorded by the same author. Phe 
disease which appears to. have made the most dreadful havoe 
among 
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‘among them is the small-pox, for which they have no means 
either of resistance or of rewedy. ‘The peculiar ease of parta- 
‘rition appears to have been bestowed by the bounty of Provi- 
dence upon nations, whose necessary mode of life renders it im- 
possible for their women long to remain im the same place. 

Their commercia! aitercourse is much more extended than 
would probably be-imagimed. With those who mhabit the shores 
of the Pacific, commerce forms the chief occupation of their 
life, and ts the general subject of their discourse, and they will 
converse upen it with much readiness and information. ‘The 
exchanges are principally in kind, as the use of money is un- 
known ; a sort of circulating medium, however, is formed by the 
introduction of large blue beads, of which they seem so univer- 
sally fond, that they supply the place of the precious metals. 
These are of the commonest and the cheapest nature, and are 
prized by them far above those beads which we should esteem 
most valuable. How long this passion may exist after a more 
extended intercourse with the whites, may be a matter of doubt ; 
at all'events, the immense influx of these cheap and worthless 
commodities, must, as weuld be the case of the precious metals 
with us, so effectually lower their value, as to make ‘them tio 
longer a means of trade. 

To what political purpose the Americans will be enabled to 
apply the mformation which they have received from this expe- 
dition of discovery, we are at a loss to determine. Much cer- 
tamly may be done in the way of colonization, but very little in 
the way of commerce with the existing inhabitants of their newly 
hnnexed provinee of Louisiana, and, as they proceed farther 
westward, the difficulties increase. ‘The mountains also appear 
to form an insuperable barrier against avy iwland communication 
with the Indians upon the month of Columbia, with whom a 
commercial convection would every way be most desirable, 
According indeed to the account of our travellers, there as very 
little to be gained by the imtercourse, however well regulated and 
established. What the country might produce under the agri- 
cultural improvements of American planters and colonists, we 
know not, but it appears to produce hittle that would warrant au 
extension of the trade whieh is now partially carried on with the 
neighbouring natives. We should also doubt the sincerity of the 
ludians m desiring any such intrud.rs or aflies, as they appeared 
universally unwilling to send any of their chiefs in the character 
of ambassadors to the United States; and we know that the 
conduct of most of the Iudian tibes during the preseut contest, 
has been decidedly hostile to the Americans. But whatever may 
be the event, it was both provident and wise im the government 

to 
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to have made this experiment ou a small scale, and to have trusted 
the conduct of it to such able hands. 

But if no political advantage shall result to our trans-atlantic 
enemies from the expedition, they will have had a satisfaction, 
which is sufficiently new-to them, of presenting the world with 
a very entertaining volume. ‘The form of a journal is maintamed 
throughout, which we are inclined to think, notwithstanding the 
necessary breaks in the narrative, the most mteresting form under 
which an account of this kind can be presented. By the preci- 
sion and accuracy of a daily journal, the events of a tour assume 
a sort of reality, which is too often lost in the more loose and 
general account of an undivided relation. It does not admit 
indeed of the oruamental style of the latter, but what it wants in 
elegance, it supplies by the appearance of fidelity. Especially 
on travels of discovery, where every day produces new scenery, 
and new events, the division 1s not ovly more appropriate, but 
by assisting perspicuity, it adds to the interest. ‘The style of 
writing in this narrative is clear and simple ; there 1s no affecta- 
tion of ornament either in description or sentiment. ‘The plain 
matter of fact is rigidly adhered to, from which, in general the 
reader is left to form bis own conclusions. Where, however, 
any particular observations are ventured upon, they discover uni- 
formly the good sense and the just discrimination of the author. 
Ju his deseription of scenery, Captain Clarke appears to have 
studied truth rather than ornament; it is of course so Interwoven 
with the narrative, that it would be difficult to extract any portion 
of peculiar interest. ‘The magnificent appearance of the Pacitic 
Ocean from a high land, called “ Clarke’s Point of View,” is 
well pourtrayed. 

“ We set out early, and proceeded to the top of the mountain, 


the highest point of which is an open spot facing the ocean. It is 
situated about thirty miles south-east of Cape Disappointment, and 


projects nearly two and a half miles into the sea. Here one of the 


most delightful views in nature presents itself. Immediately in 


front is the ocean, which breaks with fury on the coast, from the | 


rocks of Cape Disappointment as fur as the eye can discern to the 
north-west, and against the highlands and irregular piles of rock 
which diversity the shore to the south-east. To this boisterous scene, 
the Columbia, with its tributary waters, widening into bays, as it ap- 

roaches the ocean, and studded on both sides with the Chinnook 
and Clatsop villages, forms a charming contrast ; while immediately 
beneath our feet, are stretched the rich prairies, enlivened by three 
beautiful streams, which conduct the eye to small lakes at the foot of 
the hills. We stopped to enjoy the romantic view from this place, 
which we distinguished by the name of Clarke’s Point of View, and 
then followed our guide ‘down the mountain. ‘The. descent was 


"steep 
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steep and dangerous: in many places the hill sides, whieh are formed 
principally of yellow clay, have been washed by the lute r. ins, and 
is now slipping into the sea, in large masses of fifty and an hundred 
acres. In other parts, the path crosses the rugged perpendicular 
rocks which overh ang the sea, into which a fulse step would have 
precipitated us.” P. 421. 


The maps of the country, and the various plans descriptive of’ 
the course of the river, and of the situation of the falls and rapids, 
are sclemilic and good; and to any one who may hereafter be 
desirous of following the same route, they must be inestimable. 
We helicve that every map of this immense tract of country I- 
therto published 1 is exceedingly erroneous. A very full and clear 
account is given, ina chapter appropr lated to that purpore, of 
all the natural productions, trees, plants, and animals, of the re- 
gion through which our travellers passed, which- cannot fail of 
affording much wimusement to the lovers of botany and natural 
history. 

‘Lo the readers of voyages and travels, we can strongly recom- 
mend this volune as a very pleasing and interesting work, from 
Which they cannot fail to derive much useful mformation. ‘There 
is su‘tictent novelty tu attract the attention, and variety’ to amuse 
the imagination. ‘The details of a savage hfe, even m a state 
least revolting to the feelings of humanity, cannot but inspire the 
most gloomy aud discentented among us with gratitude to heaven 
for the blessings of civilization, both social and religious, for the’ 
comfort and security of civil government, aud for the hepes and 
consolations of the Gospel dispensation. 


nai 
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Arr.9. Does Faith ensure good Works? An Answer in the 
Negative. By the Rev, Jaes Beresford, Rector of bib- 
worth, Leicestersre. Late Fetiow of Merton College, 
Uiford. pp. 44. Hatchard. (1814. 


This essay is from the pen of the author of a celebrated work, | 
the Miseries otf Human Life, a publication which has done 
much, by the means of innocent raillery, to calm that fretful- 
hess aad initation arising from the common occurrences- of life, 
in which too many good mew were apt to indulge, and to resiore 
that cheerfuluess and serenity in thé midst of trivolous vexations, 
Which are no Jess the duties than the ornaments of the Christian 
aud the Man. From the author of such a book, much might 
be expected, pot indeed in the way of deep divinity, but. of in- 

genious 
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genious and useful information. Nothing can be dull which has 
Mr. Beresford for its author. The old subject is here discussed 
with much acuteness and vivacity; and the conclusions drawn, 
ure such as ave conformable to the soundest reasoning ; and what 
is infinitely more to the purpose, to the words aud to the spirit 
of the Holy Scriptures. The style is peculiar to the author and 
not ullogether unadapted to the service of controversy. We are 
not adanrers of drowsy discussion, but we must confess that 
there is at Umes too palpable a display of logical flourish, too 
decided an appearance of the agility of attack and defence to be 
entirely suited to so grave a subject. From this very cause, 
Mr. B. has occasio wally lard himself open to the weapons of the 
enemy; he is not content with securing himself behind the 
strong scriptural positions, but he occasionally opens a_ battery 
from an uutenable spot. Upon so vitally important a subject as 
the present, the mode of argument which Bp. Butler pursues, 
is, we think, by far the best; to consider how much can be con- 
ceded to the adversary, and having yielded every weak and doubt- 
fii position, to attack him only from the strong holds, and to 
force his retreat upon his own grounds. There are two or three 
positions unwarily taken by our author, which would give his 
enemies a momentary triumph: one particularly, (p. 31.) where 
the writings of the great Apostle, are represented as the Wrilings 
of a mere ‘mortel, aca ypapn Seomrveveros.——-From what follows, 
we me persuaded, that Mr. Beresford did not intend to main- 
tain this opmion, but in the heat of argument he bas asserted it, 
and an unfair enemy might take an undue advantage of it. He 
might also have allowed much more to the principle of faith, 
(aud we could wish that he had) without the slightest injury 
either to the argument or the conclusion. But notwithstanding 
these minor fulings, the manner is earnest, the matter is in- 
genious, and the conclusion just. A fair idea of Mr. Beresford’s 
peculiar style may be formed from his concluding argument. 


“ [ will close up my reasonings upon the whole subject, with an 
argument, consisting in such a definition of the word, Faith, as 
ny opponents, on their own principles, must accept, although it 
shall contain a proof, on the direct t authority of our Saviour, thet, 
to forbear from pres aching r r Good W orks, is to forfeit all right to 
the ay Josllatine of a Christian Teacher.—I will state my argument 
with all possible brevity, and in the interrogative form.— I ask, 
then, What is Christian Faith, but a sincere belief in Jesus 
Christ ?—How can such a belief in Him exist, unattended by a 
conmpliance with all that he hes said—and, (as far as humanity 
permits, by an inutation of all that He has done ?—What has He 
said }—He has sid to his Disciples, Mark xvi. 15)“ Go ye into 
ali the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature;” ed 
t her 
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ther that Gospel is all upon Faith, let those who doubt, inform 
themselves by glancing at the first page that offers.— What has He 
done ?—He has divided the whole period of His earthly life, be- 
tween teaching those Works which he thus commanded to be alse 
taught by others, and personally performing them.—Why did he 
perform them ?——For the declared purpose ef teaching his own ex- 
ample. - ** For the declared purpose ??’"—For the declared purpose: 
—aud this, too, shall be made good by his own words, in another 
place. Are those words, Have Faith in me; for, by such Faith, 
you will be ensured from the possibility ef neglecting Good- 
Works ?—No: they are, ** Learn of me; for 1 am meek and low- 
ly of heart.” (Matt. xi. 29.) Now meekness and humility, I sup- 
pose it will be allowed me, are moral, as well as Christian, virtues. 
—Thus then, did the Saviour, whose religion we have sworn to 
teach, corroborate his practical sermons, by exacting the like 
practical sermons from his followers; and » fe by commanding 
practical obedience to his own practical example.—And thus much 
tor Faith, as the only article which is fit to be the subject matter of 
Christian discourses.’ P. 40, 


Arr. 10. The Church of Christ and the Church of England 
compared, ina Jetier to the Rev. G. Hutton, D.D. By 
John Bissidi. Button 1814. 


Arr. 11. The Church of England vindicated, in a Reply te 
the Letter of Mr. J. Bussill. By the Rev. G. Ilutton, D. D. 
Vicur of Sutterton. Baldwm. 1814. 


This is a local controversy between Mr. John Bissill, a Bap- 
tist Minister at Sutterton, and Dr. Hutton, the Vicar of the 
place. It originated in certain remarks upon the principles of 
the Dissenters in a previous publication of Dr. H., which Mr. 
Bisall considered himself as called upon to defend. The method 
he has chosen of carryivg his intentions imto execution, is by a 
virulent attack upon the Church of England, upon her constitue 
tion, her ceremonies, her members, aud upon every thing be- 
longing to her. His inference from this sort of pancratiuw, in 
which his wisdom and charity are equally conspicuous, is what 
we might readily expect. ‘ Having tinishid my remarks on the 
nature of the Church of England, aud shewn that it is not the 
Charch of Christ, and that he can have nothing to do with it 
but to judge it, and burn it up as wood, bay, and stubble,” &c. 
We should conceive, from the tenor of Mr. B.’s writings, that 
he would have uo objection to become the Lord’s minister upon 
so happy an occasion, and that if he had not by him a sufficient 
stock of spiritual flame, that a fittle material fire would answer 
his purpose better.. How far indeed the spiritual fire of Mr. B. 
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is an object of alarm to the Church, may be collected from the 
followmg passage. 


« I might now dismiss the comparative part of my subject, did 
not the duration appointed to the two Churches furnish some pro- 
per remarks; The Church of Christ will continue through all the 
revolutions of time, and through all eternity. The Church of Eng- 
land, as it is a part of the civil constitution, as much as the treasury, 
the army, or the courts of Westminster-hall, can continue ne longer 
than they. When the government is dissolved, and the nation, 
which gives this Church breath and life, and all things, is no gore, 
the Church must necessarily cease to be. Suppose the Russians 
were to invade this country, and subdue it, and establish the Greek 
Church in it; or the Mahomadans were to establish the religion of 
Mahomad, where would the Church of England be? Hence, it 
must be plain, that this Church must be very short-lived; and that 
its friends begin to tremble for its safety, is very apparent, when, 
on every occasion, they are crying, ‘ The Church! the Church is 
in danger '—Where, then, is the eternity of this Church? What 
proof that the gates of hell shall not prevail against it?” P. 19. 


When any man will so grossly, and we fear so wilfully, con- 
found two such distmet constderations as those of a true Church 
and an established Church, and will argue that its trath depeuds 
upon its establishment, his calumnies can searcely deserve either 
argument or answer, Asa parish priest, bowever, in the country, 
we think Dr. Hutton would not bave been justified in remaining 
stent: to this charge, therefore, he gives the common reply. 


“ The Church of England then, I feel persuaded, is a branch of 
the frue Church of Christ. When you intimate, that the Church of 
England exists but by authority of Parliament, and acknowledges 
only its earthly monarch for its supreme head, it is scarcely possible 
for you to advance a more erroneous notion, ‘That Church derives 
its doctrines, its sacraments, and its ministry, fram Jesus Christ and 
his apostles; and it existed in the primitive times for many centuries 
betore a Parliament was ever heard of. It also acknowledges the 
monarch for its supreme head only under Christ on earth; it gives 
hint no power to minister God’s word or sacraments, but merely a 
civil sidehorkey over ecclesiastica! persons and causes. We no moré 
reject the supreme authority of Christ over his Church, by submit- 
ting to the king as its head, under him, on earth, than we reject the’ 
supreme authority of God by submitting to the king as head, under 
him, of the state. Does not the evangelical prophet Isaiah, looking 
forward with a prophetic eye to the future Church, declare, ‘ kings 
shall be thy nursing-fathers, and queens thy nursing-mothers ?? 
Hid not our blessed Saviour pay the tribute-money for himself and 
his Apostle, and work a miracle for that purpose? And did he not 
shew his subjection to the temporal powers by submitting to that 
death to which they condemned him? What says St, Pagl on this - 

subject? 
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subject? * Let every soul (without any exception) be subject unto. 
the higher powers, for there is no power but of God?” And St. 
Peter confirms this doctrine, * Submit yourselves to every ordinance 
of man for the Lord s sake ; whether it be to the sing as supreme; 

or unto governors as unto them that are sent by him, &c.; as free, 

and not using your liberty for a cloak of maliciousness, but as the 
servants of God’ The history of the world abundantly proves that 

ecclesiastical insubordination and civil insubordination too frequently 

go hand in hand. AndI need only to refer you to the principles 

and practices of the Independents and fifth-monarchy-men in the 

time of the great rebellion in this country in the 17th century.” 

P, 8, 


We think Dr. Hutton’s pamphlet is clear and conyincing, apd 
that its publication will be attended with good effect upon the 
minds of those to whom it is principally addressed. The quiet 
and simple style of the answer forms a striking contrast with the 
clamorous rancour of the accusation, which is preferred with all 
that coarseness of language and perversions of Scripture with 
which the wriungs of the lower dissenting ministers generally 
abound. We say the lower part of that body, as we are per- 
suaded that there are many of better education and better man- 
ners, who would be ashamed of such a publication as that of 


Mr. Bissill, 


Art. 12. Sermons upou various Subjects. By W. Hawtayne, 
Rector of Elstree, Herts. 2 vols. 12mo. Stockdale and 
Hatchard. 1813. 


These sermons are by no means devoid of moderate ability, 
but though they are not marked by superior talent, they will be 
useful to those, who fiom private or parochial connection with 
Mr. Hawtayne, may be induced to read them. ‘The tendency 
of them is universally good, and tliough regularity m composition 
is not one of their excellencies, yet there are parts in them, 
which could pot have failed of making an impression upon that 
sort of congregation before whom they were preached. ‘The 
fifth Sermon of the second Volume, appears to. us tu be the 
ablest of the whole. ‘The followimg passage 1s both forcible and 
just, and applies strongly to about ninety-nime out of an hundred, 
who are pleased to call themselves free thinkers, or in other 


words—no thinkers at all. 


“ But is this the case with the sceptics, the doubters, the un- 
believers, and the luke-warm Christians of the present day? Have 
they any plausible reason to give for the sarcastic remarks, the idle 
open scoffs, the determined assertions, which they utter against 


the holy Scriptures? Have they ever read a prophecy, and be 
sult 
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sulted the fulfilment of it? Have they ever met with a type, a pre. 
figuration of Christ, and remarked how far He answered the 

cription? Have they ever carefully looked into profane history, 
and seen how intimately connected it is with ‘the history of the 
Bible? No, my friends, you will rather find, that generally, very 
geverally speaking, those persons whom you happen to hear speak 
slightingly of religion, or of the Seriptures—and who presume to 
cast any joke or ridicule upon any of the sacred characters or re- 
lations that are there etindaal and who plainly show by their 
lives, their words, and their actions, that they do not believe; that 
is, that they have no religious faith, except it be some phantasy of 
their own—you will find, I say, in general, that these are persons 
who have never taken the smallest pains to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the subject, and who never thought seriously about 
at. 

“ To hear such persons say they do not believe—or that they 
have no faith—is not at all extraordinary. 

“ But it is very extraordinary that they should be allowed more 
credit, or indeed that they should be allowed any credit—that they 
should be supposed to know more, or to know any thing, when com- 
pared with such a “cloud of witnesses,” such an innumerable mul- 
titude of persons in all ages, who, with the first capacity for learning, 
with the greatest opportunities of obtaining knowledge, and with 
the most attentive application and study, have employed their whole 
lives upon the enquiry; and have embraced and defended the doc- 
trine of Christ from the most perfect conviction. ‘That all these 
should be deccived, and that they should all join and follow one 
anotheras it were, in attempts to deceive the world—and that others, 
I repeat, of a different description in every particular, and who are 
almost or altogether ignorant of the subject, should venture to pro- 
pagate their ert or that they should be thought right—'This 
i$ very extraordinary indeed!” P. 105. 


Arr. 13. The Practical Expositor; or Scripture Ulustrated 
by Facts, and arranged for every Day in the Year. By 
Charles Buck. \2mo. 500 pp. Gs. Williams and Son. 
1813. 


A test is chosen from some part of Scripture for each day 
tn the year, to which 1s added some characier, anecdote, or 
«ent, cornected in some way with the day, and illustrative of 
its doctrine. [t would be hard to say, that out of S65 spe-, 
cimens some few are not appropriate; but certainly the larger 
proporuon gre dull, uniniciesting, ill selected, and worse ap- 
pled. Nearly balf the volume is dedicated to the memory 
of Puritancal preachers boih oi this and of the last cewiury, 
of whom litle as related even by their zealous chronicler worthy 
of peesersauon. ‘Lo those who can fuacy themselves either the 

wiser 
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wiser or better for being informed, that on the 3d of July died 
Mr. George Hughes, of Plymouth; or on the 3d of August, 
the Rev. Jonathan Burr, in New England, this volume will be 
highly entertaining. ‘The anniversary of the establishment of 
the Tract Society, the Bible Society, the death of Lady Hug- 
‘tingdon, aud the rejection of Lord Sidmouth’s bill are re- 
corded with appropriate cant. ‘Thé fire at Sadlexs Wells is 
a subject of pious exultation. 


* October 15. 


«“ Micah ii. 10. Arise ye, and depart; for this is not your rest, 
because it is polluted: it will destroy you even with a sore de- 
struction. 


«« Eighteen persons killed at Sadler’s Wells, 1807, on a false 
alarm of fire. To what dangers do many expose themselves in 
ursuing the pleasures of time and sense. Though the world is 
polluted, they do not fear the contamination. Though no rest 
can be found, they are prone to take up their abode in it. Though 
threatened with destruction, yet they linger; unless divine 
mercy lay hold of them, to pluck them, as it were out of the fire. 
But may we not say of the world as the philosopher said of 
Athens: ‘It may serve for a transient lodging, but not for a 
constant dwelling.’ Too many, however, make it their all, and 
thus involve themselves in misery. It is said of a woman, who 
being busied to save her goods when her house was in flames, for- 
got her child; but the child being soon after inquired for, she 
cried out, * O my child, my child.’ Thus will many thoughtless 
sinners, in a worse state, cry out, when it is too late, O our souls, 
dur souls. Poor Sisera was not much better for the milk and 
butter, when he soon after felt the nail and the hammer. Let us 
all beware of the fascinating pleasures of this world ; knowing that 
all that is in the world passeth away, but he that doeth the will of 
God abideth for ever.” P. $73. 


Though we consider this baok as very litle better than the 
Fasti Puritanorum, and though we dishke the style both of 
language and sentiment, vet we must in justice say, that some 
of the anecdotes are net badly chosen, and that there are a few 
great names and characters which redeem the insignificance and 
absurdity of the remainder, 


13. 


Art. 14. Principles of Christian Philosuphy. pp. 364. 
Longman. 1814. : 


Although the author has vot thought proper to affix his name 
Fy this publication, he need not be ashamed of his performance. 
'e have read the work with pleasure, and can recommend it 
With safety. The leading doctrines of the Christian faith are 
insisted 
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insisted upon with zeal and fidelity, and the duties of the Chris- 
tian life are inculeated both with earnestness and judgment. 
‘Though the author seems thoroughly impressed with the vital 
importance of the great gospel truths, his mtad appears untinc- 
tured with fanaticism. The style is both pleasing and perspicu- 
ous, and in proper places not devoid of a just animation. © But 
the principal recommendation of the book is its practical ten- 
dency both as to faith and duty, and few, we believe, will read 
it without feeling themselves the better for its perusal. In a 
chapter upon ecclesastical government, although his attachment 
to the charch of England is not so affectionate as our own, yet 
his sentinients upon the establishment are rational and good, and 
we heartily wish that they were more universally adopted. 


“If a man be satisfied that the doctrine of the. established 
church be that of the apostles, he ought to lend his support to the 
church even although in some minor points of ceremonies and 
rules, he bolds a different opinion. For it is not his duty to en- 
danger doctrine for the sake of polity, ar to withdraw his support 
from that national society of Christians which he believes to p?v- 
fess sound doctrine, and to be journeying towards heaven, merely 
because he differs from them regarding a. point which he is con- 
vinced is neither to take him to heaven nor keep him from it. He 
ought to consider whether the advantage he proposes to gain by se- 
paration or by establishing a new sett be greater than the evil ta be 
produced. I think it cannot be denied that the majority of those 
who dissent from the church do so from questions of polity rather 
than of doctrine; and it also most certainly happens that the great- 
est part of them are by no means qualified to decide on the mat- 
ter. It isnot alittle melancholy to find that although the differ- 
ence of opinion which prevails amongst men of the highest re- 
putation for piety and learning proves the question to be difficult, 
yet those who in their capability of judging, or in the strength of 
their understanding may be said not to know their right hand from 
their left, pronounced boldly on the questions which have divided 
the best as well as the wisest of our countrymen. Indeed the mat- 
ters on which the majority dissent [rom the established church are - 
intrinsically, or when compared tothe grand question, * what shall 
I do to be saved?” of no more consequence than the colour of 
the coat the preacher is to wear. If it.be once admitted, which 
can scarcely be denied, that an establishment is useful, not to: say 
& mean appointed by God for advancing and preserving religion ; 
and if it be admitted that questions of church polity are not es- | 
sential to salvation, I think it mast appear to be the duty of every 
one to support the establishment, unless he differ from it. in, ‘his 
belief of unportant doctrines. Those who dissent on account of 
doctrine are the only rational dissenters; but it becomes a man to 
weigh well his objections before he endeavours to injure what ap- 
pears to be ai appointment of God. It would mdeed be not “ 

little, 
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little surprising, were it true, that a whole nation of Protestants 
who have the word of God in their hands, and have it daily 
preached to them, should be for so many years in a state of he- 
resy or mistake, and the truth be only discovered by a handful of 
men who, neither in their conduct nor their principles, are bet- 
ter or purer than other people. That the truth hath not been 
discovered by them exclusively is pretty evident: from the variety 
of sects which proceed from them, and the numerous refinements 
which take place amongst them, until, in, some instances, those 
who have begun by wavering have ended in infidelity.” P. 303. 


This is plain’ good sense, and upon,some minds may, have as 
full an effect, as the higher principles which we should be in- 
clined to urge. Va/eat, clan aalan potest. We trust, 
that to a second edition the author will add his name, 


POETRY. 


Art. 15. Jhe Paradise of Aegastist, a Poem. Ju Nine 
Parts. 256 pp. . Murray. 1814. 


Of al the poems which have appéared of late without expec- 
tation to anticipate, or a name to command applause, the 
“ Paradise of Coquettes” will most justly challenge the attention 
of the public. The flow of the versification 1s elegant and harmo- 
nious, aud the genius of the author is copious, sometimes even 
brilliant. ‘The poem however, whether we consider the subject 
ot the mode in which it is treated, is far, very far too long, To 
enable any one to perform a pilgrimage through nine books 
whether of epic, moral, or satyric verse, much yuriety both of 
incident, style, and character, is absolutely requisite. But of 
a poem in which supernatural agency is employed throughout, 
and that agency of a light, airy, and gylphish character, nie books 
are insupportable. Had the Rape of the Lock, wlich is the 
model our author appears to have exclusively chosen, and in 
many respects to have so happily imitated, extended to lialf this 
nunber, we will venture to say that not éven the name dnd the 


genius of Pope could have ensured the attention it might have 
justly merited. : 


We have not time to follow Zephvra, the heroine of the poem, 
through all her etherial wavderings. Under the guidance of the 
Genius of Coquetry, and invested by him with the Cestus of 
Levity, she ascends through the purgatory of coquettes, and the 
cave of oblivien, to their Paradise The misery of the coquette 
when chained at last to a single lover is well described. 


“ But with a.slave, already tamed, to live, 
Who sighs, and has no second heart to give; 


To 
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To hear, while tardy months like ages creep, 

One moan, which lulls to yawn, but not to sleep ; 

The fondness of one wearying gaze to brook, 

Which looks, that it has nothing more to look,— 

Dread doom !—When days, and weeks, and months are past, 
And days still come, more dreary than the last, 

How would she wish, in mercy to her pain, 

His heart unwon, to win it o’er again; 

How gladly meet, in joy her arms to wield, 

The sternest breast, that never knew to yield ! 

Sighs, praise, soft chidings, every tender art, 

But wake more fretful sadness in her heart, 

Remind of conquest's charm, and, while they own 

How sweet to triumph, shew that charm is flown.” P. 152. 


The address of the poet to woman, in the opening of the 
seventh book, previous to the description of his Paradise is no 
bad specimen of the general harmony of his verse. 


«« So kindred all to bliss thy soul, thy sight, 
With eyes that look, and thoughts that breathe delight, 
Still to thy spirit, half divine, is given 
Some readier presage of its future heaven, 

Some harmony of joy, whose faithful tone 

Warm vibrates to the raptures soon its own.— 

Tho’ my light powerless touch, with colours faint, 
But sketch the pleasures, which it cannot paint, 
Thy genius, kindling with the quick design, 

Can spread each hue, and fill the flowing line ; 
Accordant to each vision'd scene, shall start 

Dim images, that slept within thy heart ; 

Till, as thy-fancy lends its brightening aid, 

Glow the full Paradise, it half pourtray'd.” P. 168. 


In the picture of his Paradise there is much lively imagination 
and happy invention, but almost every part of the poem partakes 
of the great failing of the whole: it 1s too long.—The light of 
fiction, like that of the lustres which our poet has so well des- 
cribed, beams only for a time; if it be prolonged beyond the 
proper period, it burns heavy and dull. ‘The following is the 
passage to which we allude, in which the light of the lustre is 
preferred to that of the day. 


** No! from the ceiling let the lastre fall, 

And silver radiance stream along the wall! 

Pure as the light of heaven's ethereal day, 

Which ses no wretch, and shines but on the gay; 

*Mid pearls, and gems, ond plumes o'er plumes that swell, 
And fans that flutter to the laughing Belle, 

Let starry lamps a soften'd splendour throw 

On all the fair — below ; 
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Teach every eye more languid love to speak, 

The mellow'd rouge to live along the cheek, 
Warm the cold stucco'd brow, and half assuage 
With second charms the tyranny of age!” P. 30. 


If the parts which we have selected shall have induced. the 
reader to examine the whole, we think that he will find much to 
reward his trouble. ‘The author appears well acquainted with 
his subject, and scientifically to understand the anatomy of the 
heart of a coquette. We must confess however that there is 
something still wanting to render the poem complete; and this 
deficiency we take to be the want of a moral. N ow on so light 
a subject we neither expect nor desire a grave and sententious 
conclusion, yet a moral may exist, and a very strong one too, 
without one word of morality throughout; a moral by implicd 
tion, which even in the fairy scenes of gaiety and fancy the heart 
may appropriate. But here there is none, which, even by impli- 
cation, we can draw: nor indecd can the motives and views of 
the author himself be clearly ascertained. He has placed in his 
Paradise of eternal joys, those whose conduct upon earth has 
verged, to say the least, upon the borders of criminality; and 
that Paradise consists principally in a round of the same idle and 
not very innocent amusements: In short this poem does not 
appear to us to be meant, as its name would at first lead us to 
suppose, as a satire upon coquetry, hut asa panegyric. If the 
author is ironical, we must say that his irony is of a species which 
we cannot comprehend. We do not assert that it was written 
with a mischievous design, nor that it is an unprincipled work, 
except as it appears to have, which in so long a poem upon such 
a subject is an unpardonable error, no principle at all. 


‘ 


Art. 16. The Doge’s Daughter, a Poem, in two Cantos; 
with Translations. By Lord Thurlow. 1814. 


Ariadne, a Poem, in three Parts. By Lord Thurlow. 1814. 


Notwithstanding our unfeigned respect for the high and para- 
mount privileges of the peerage, we cite Lord Thurlow to appear 
before the bar of critical justice. ‘The systematic and repeated 
trespasses_ which his lordship is in the habit of making upon the 
territories of fancy and common sense, will be best, and most 
adequately rewarded by a faithful account of the manner in 
which the misdemeanors are committed: Of the two performe- 
ances before us, the first was undertaken in the friendly hope of 
quieting Lord Eldon’s bodily pains by the medicinal influence 
of ‘ light and cheerful airs of poesy.” Had his lordship’s disor- 
der been uo imposthume, instead of the gout, ‘the Doge’s 

Aa datighter,’ 
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dauzhter,’ might have been a remedy far more efficacious than 
eau medicinale, or all that the materia medica could provide 
but says Lord Thurlow, “ L thank God, vour lordship’s pain 
lasted not so long as my labour.” Ibi omnis effusus labor. It 
is not at first sight discoverable, why after the immediate object 
of the poem was thus happily fr ustrated, the author has been so 
unkind to himself as to submit it to the inspection of any judg- 
meut less unsound and partial thau that of illness and friendship. 





At the time when 


“ The light hating man and fowl 
The astronomer and owl, 
To their learned beds were gone—’’ P. 3. 


Heliodore, daughter of the Doge, “ an image for all men 
v adore,” with “ marble arms” and “ thrice golden head,” dis- 
closes to her nurse Cancura while “ lying naked on her golden 
bed,” her dissatisfaction at being destined to “ be the “Windy 
spouse of a corsair.” 


* O my lord, my father, O, 

Weeping at your feet I lay—” &e. 

** Then overcome with sudden, pain 
The maiden tell upon her back, 

All her reason gone to wrack.” P. 5. 


Sle is comforted by the affectionate, though — ‘somewhat 
homely assarance of Cancura, 


There’s never a prince’ in Italy 
ith my Ffeliodore’ shall lie, 
3ut Pll know tlre reason why— * &c. 
‘** Marry forbid! the Doge is mad, 
I say’t again, the Doge is mad.” [.9. 


‘To fulfil dns promise she takes her charge in search of the 
favoured lover Frangipani, (Anghicé Guiger bread) “ underneath 
the purple eve’ to the’ 


“* Captain of the ship, St. Mark, 
Who will take us in the dark.’ P. ll. 


After the cheeks of Heliodore have been alternately “ pale 
with fear,” “ of an ashy hue,” “ straight again crimson red,” 
and full of “ a soft and Amazonian flame,” she bargains with an 
armourer for a suit of mail, “ that Hercules could scarce shoot 
through.” 


* Achilles was a valiant man ; 
* Pray sir,’ said Helidore— Anan??? P, 3. * 


Thus armed, she rides to war with the fierce Pagans with 
whem 
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whom Frangipani was engaged, after making a short and infor- 
mal testamentary address to her nurse. 


‘© Farewell Cancura; if I die 

Under a marble let me lie, 

And these few words, my truth to prove, 
I died for Frangipani’s love.’ P. 24. 


In the customary manner she then successively saves and is 
saved by her lover; both faint, what with joy and with ‘sur- 
prise.” 

**¢ Q Frangipani,’ then she said, 
When life returned to the maid, 

‘ O Frangipani,’ o'er and o’er ; 

And ‘ O beloved Helidore!’”* P. 29, 


Finally, whoever can tell the sand, or can recount the store 
of stars and Jeaves, 


‘* He may tell, and he alone, 
The kisses that they made their own.”’ 


The Doge’s Daughter is succeeded by translations from Ava- 
creon, for which his lordship thinks that he “‘ may perhaps me- 
rit somewhat more of approbation.” Our readers will not wish 
to see how Anacreon’s ‘ heart did to his nostrils spring,” or 
how a boy of golden hair “ shall assuage our ears sad drowth.” 
lt will be sufficient to gratify them with one. stanza from Ho. 
race's Donec gratus eram tibi. 


“ What, if our wonted Love come back, 
And bind us her sharp yoke within ? 

If yellow Chloe go to wrack, 
And Lydia with new joy come in?” P. 59. 


After the preceding abstract of ‘ the Doge’s Daughtey,’ an 
analysis of ‘ Ariadne’ will be unnecessary. She is represented 
with a © thrice marble neck,” and rather more unintelligibly, as 
“ Love's prodigal, and widow of despite.” Marinello, lord of 
the town of Thebes, is the representative of Theseus, and the 
agency of the poem lies on Ariel, attendant spirit on Amplii- 
trite, who lets her know from time to time, 


** With my pretty yes and no, 
That these things are'so and so.’’ P. 42, 


At last he intimates the happy conclusion of the poem, by 
the following anachronal command. 


«¢ Let the bells of Thebes be rung, 
And the marriage bymn be sung.” P. 56. 


Aag2 Worse 
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Worse still remains,—but enough has probably been'said for 
all characters of readers, for those who lke, and for those who 
dislike Lord Thurluw’s style. Our copious extracts will be suf- 
ficient evidence of our auxiety, that the verdict of the reader 
may be, for the sake of example, Felo de se. 


Art. 17. Eighteen Hundred and Thirteen: a Poem, in Tie 
Parts. By Mrs. Grant, of Laggan. 8vo. 146 pp. 8s. 
Longman, and Co. 1814. 


The “ Letters from the Mountains,” have already raised the 
naine of Mrs, Grant in the literary world, nor will the presen: 
poem by any means dimimish the estimation we had formed of 
her abilities. Had not the events of 1514 eclipsed it, in the 
magnificence of its events, the year 1813 would have stood an 
epoch i iu the history of the modern world. The poem whi¢h is 
designed to commemorate -this annus mirabilis of Europe, is 
divided into two parts. ‘The first is dedicated principally to the 
events then passing on the great theatre of the world ; the second 
is appropriated chiefly to our own country. In the tirst part the 
flight of Buonaparte: from Moscow is pourtrayed with much 

vigour and animation. ‘The liberation of Holland is the souree 
of some ver y spirited lines, which are succeeded by a long but 
elegant apostrophe to the young Prince of Orange. Mrs, Grant 
is mistaken however in ascribing to Cambridge the honour of 
having enriched bis mind with the stores of British learning, 2s 
tle young Prince received: the academical part of his education 
at Oxford, under the superintendance of the preseut Bishop of 
Loudon. The appearance of a Prince on the banks of Loch 
Catrine, was an event sufficient to rouse the enthusiastic feelings 
of a Scottish poetess ; she happily recognises Snowdou’s knight 
revived in the person of Holland's Prince. 

The second part, which is dedicated entirely to our ewe 
country, is much the longest. ‘The beauties of England, Scot 
lond, and Treland, form. successively the subjects of her sung ; 


with the following lines addressed to our sister island, out. 


readers will be much pleased. 


* Hail, sister Isle! fair Erin’s green domain, 
Where surly Winter strives to frown in vain ; 
While, through his dusky reign, reviving greea 
On cvery me ‘ad along her coasts is seen 
Where from pure lakes abundant rivers flow, 
And through the year soft western breezes blow ; 
Where noxious reptiles shun the purer air, 

And the rich soil, without the peasant’s care, 
Untilled, luxuriant herbage yields to feed 
The lowing heifer, and the neighing steed ; 
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While by her streams unfading plants appear, 

That deck in happiest climes the smiling year; 

Th’ arbutus in the mountain's hollow breast, 
Spontaneous springs with flowers and fruitage drest ; 
‘There, fragrant myrtles, rich in snowy bloom, 

With modest grace dispense their soft perfume ; 
While the wild harp, now, mournful from the grove, 
Sounds like the a notes of plaintive love, 
Then, wakimg brisk, the rustic revelry 

Calls forth the gay response of heart-felt glee ; 

Each sweeter meledy, each livelier tone, 

Oh, changeful harp of Erin! are thine own.” P, 88. 


From the countries themselves an easy transition is made to 
their most celebrated poets. ‘The characters of Seott, Lord 
Byron, Campbell, and Rogers, are drawn with much elegance 
and feeling ; but as panegyric, net satire, is her aim, their peculi- 
urities or faults are vot touched upon. On the sceptical ten- 
dency of Lord Byron’s “ Childe Harold,” Mrs, Grant enlarges 
with much justice and vigour. ‘The following is part of ber weil 
drawn censure, 


“ In vain the pious or the moral page, 
Rich with the labours of the saint or sage, 
Have shed refreshing dews o'er me? youth, 
‘Or shew'd Prosperity the ways of ‘Truth ; 
Experience, in her more persuasive strain, 
Here echoes back the preacher, “ All is vain.” 
Had Dives, from the dark abodes below, 
Broke forth to tell the story of his woe, 
With voice of agony his pangs proclaim’d, 
And all the horrors of his state explain’d, 
No stronger lesson could his brethren see, 
Than thine, unhappy Harold, find in thee! 
Not all the woes of guilty souls combined, 
Exceed thy “ leafless desart of the mind.’’” P. 97, 


We have often read with delight the first and best poem which 
Mr. Rogers produced, we can only wish for his own sake that it 
had ‘been his last; as admirers therefore of the “ Pleasures of 
Memory,” we were gratified by the following tribute to its merit, 
in which the poetical powers of Mrs. Grant appear to rise with 
her subject. 


‘“« Say, where does Memory’s pensive poet dwell? 
Do fiowers of lasting bloom surround his cell, 
Though shaded by the melancholy pine, 

Do Asphodel and Amaranth combine 
With fragrance rich, and ever-living grace, 
To breathe a holy influence o'er the place? 
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There, pure and simple, polish’d and refin’d, 

Is stored the retrospective wealth of mind ; ar 
There dear loved shades of long-lost friends appear, 
And, smiling, beckon to some happier sphere : 
There restless Agony, without his dart, 

Returns to touch, but not to pierce the heart: 
There joys survive in mild perpetual spring, 

And sottened Sorrow loses half its sting. 

While musing Memory, thus with Fancy’s aid, 

O er scenes departed throws her mellowing shade, 
The balm remember'd virtuous deeds impart, 

Yields a kind solace to the sadden’d heart.’? P. 107. 


- After the specimens which we have given of Mrs. Grant's 
poetical powers, we shall be warranted in recommending her 
volume to our readers, © There is easy and graceful flow through- 
out the whole, and in many parts a neatness and point, which 
remind us strongly of Pope. Mrs. Grant has carefully studied 
and formed herself upon the best models in the Enghsh language, 
end to this in conjunction with her own native powers, may be 
ascribed the success of her present effort. “Though not equally 
brilliant, it is equally elegant throughout ; nor have we found any 
glaring instances of that awkward expression and involved con- 
struction, which characterize the favourite poets of the day. Its 
principal failing is too great diffuseness in particular parts, but 
when compared with its merits, this is but a trifling fault. We 
trust that it will meet with the attention which it deserves. 


Art. 18. Jloonshine. @ vols. S8vo. 11. 1s. Longman. 
1814. 


Two octavo volumes of sonnets, epigrams, tales, jeu d’esprits 
de omni scibili, with an Index of twelve pages :—* A mighty 
maze, and all without a plan.” What is the design of the pub- 
lication, the meaning of the verses, .or the motive of the author 
from beginning to end, we must profess ourselves utterly ig- 
norant. Moonshine is a very good name, but why it has been 
preferred to sunshine, starshine, shoeshine, we cannot compre- 
hend, Sometimes, the author is disposed, as we should imagine 
from his titles, to be witty.— 


* On one who quitted the Law for the Army. 
** In cutting thrdats his mercy we shall feel, 
Who left the feather, to take up the steel.” 
Severe this; fortunately the Temple volunteers (or Devil's 
own) have been long since disbonded, or they dare not again 
have formed in line. But-soft: our author grows sentimental.— 


: « To 
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“ To a Calf in a Butcher's premises, 
“« Poor Creature! Pity wishing to prolong 
Thy life, now counsels to a quiet tongue. 
Yor know, that all this doleful noise you make 
Shall serve but thy destroyer to awake ; 
Thus tho’ the beauteous captive, tears and sighs 
The odious passion sooner shall arise.” 
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We cannot sufliciently admire the boldness with which our 
author lashes that odious passion,” or unaccountable penchant 
which some people entertain for veal-cutlets. But hark! a 
solemn strain :— 


‘* Hark! now the sheep-shearing is done, 
And thus methinks my shroud begun: 
Welcome that unperceiv’d decay : 
Thro’ which this poor life steals away,”” &c. &c. 


Now as we cannot pretend to follow Mr. (we beg pardon, 
it may be Mrs.) Moonshine through all the Pindaric flights of 
his genius, we were at a loss to discover the connection between 
his sheepshearing and his shroud; till we fortunately remem- 
bered, that it is the Act for burying in woollen, to ewhich Mr 
Moenshine so happily alludes. ‘Lhe sooner our author in his 
poetical capacity invests himself in this aforesaid woollen shroud, 
the better opmion we shall have of his compassion, both for 
himself and for mankind. 


NOVEL. 


Arr. 19.  Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra. A Narrative 
founded on History, wa two Volumes. By the Author of 
Patriarchal Times. Rivingtons. 


This little work succeeds to the ingenious and very pleasing 
narrative of Patriarchal Times, which wrought a favourable ex- 
pectation of the present volumes, and in that expectation the 
reader will not be deceived: they are marked with the same in- 
ventive genius, and exhibit much fertility of mind, and cen- 
siderable power of delineating and sustaining character. ‘The 
story of Zenobia, which has scarcely its parallel in antiquity, 
is skilfully conducted from her birth to the concluding period of 
her distinguished course in life. 

The parts are well preserved throughout. Every feature once 
sketched, is distinctly and consistently wrought up, frequently in 
very striking colors, and with much effect. The character of, 
Elkanah is particularly forcible and happy. ‘The local scenery, 
by which this subject is much favored, is every where well , 
nag 
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na sed, and it required no ordinary hand to do justice to it, With 
such advantages there is combined much moral feeling, whilst the 
ground of history in some points of Zenobia’s character, and 
the state of Christianity im that age, furnish opportunities for 
introducing topics of the highest moment into these pages. We 
trust therefore that a better purpose may be answered iv perusal 
then that which works of mere fancy commonly supply. 

‘Lhe following extract may serve to convey some notion of 
the style, aud to shew that we have not without some reason 
marked our approbation of its merits. 

Some of the youths who act their parts in the subsequent 
portions of the history, are introduced under the peneirating 
eye of Elkanah, who weighs each expression of their growing 
inclmation, Zabdas the Palmyrenian youth, takes fire at some 
remarks of Statirus, a Persian youth, who gives his voice for Per- 
sia. Longinus, whose character is very well maintained through- 
out this work, and touched with great taste and delicacy, tries 
to calin the contest by this observation : 


“ Let us learn to love and respect the country we live in, 
said Longinus, regardless to whatever soil we owe our birth. 

* On what subject dispute ye? demanded Claudian, advancing, 
Rome is empress of the world; I am the only Roman present, ye 
are therefore all my subjects—‘ when thus thou boastest, except 
Palinyra from the world,’ said Zabdas, the blush of patriotism burn- 
ing on his cheek, ‘ for it has never been overcome, nor ever will 
be conquered.’ The only answer to this remark was loud laughter, 
until Claudian, emboldened by success, enquired in what school 
hast thou been taught? even Longinus can find no argyment to 
defend thee. 

* The noble Zabdas stole a look at the averted countenance of 
the young Greck, which he perceiving, advanced and took his 
hand. ‘ Be not ashamed, my friend, at thus forgetting, or never 
having heard of the misfortunes of thy native city; the school in 
which thou urt studying, teaches thee not to pity but defend her, 
‘The history of Palmyra may be comprized in few words: it was 
beautified by Solomon the Jewish king, and was successively con- 
quered by Pharoah Necho, Nebuchadnezzar, Alexander the 
Macedonian, and Mark Antony; these were its enemies and pil- 
lagers, but to the Roman emperor Adrian, who turned his triumph 
to nobler ends, your city owes its present strength and beauty. 
Thus we see Palmyra hath often been subdued ; but the sword of 
Zabdas may hereafter so prevail that the last conquest shall remain 
the last.’ 

* Put it to the test, exclaimed Meonius: Zabdas shall repre- 
sent Palmyra, Claudian, do thou seize one hand, Statirus seize 
the other: if he shake ye off, Palmyra will secure her independ- 
ence, nay, rival Rome, and never again be subject. Let Zabdas 
but keep firm on the spot where he at this instant stands, until the 
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gunteim which now shines full on the face of yon statue, pass 
from it, and if our nation be doomed to fall a prey to either party, 
let us behold to whom the victim is destined. 

“ Wit! all the spirit of their age, the proposal was adopted, 
and Zab.las, his youthful bosom swelling with patriotic ok ly 
while fierce delight blazed in his countenance, stood undauntedly, 
and sultered his hands to be seized by the Roman and the 
Persian. 

‘* The rest of the assembly retired to a distance, when on a 
signal being given, the contest began. Of equal years, height, 
and strength, the struggle was severe. Now Statirus appeared to 
prevail, and now the Roman. The bosoms of the spectators were 
variously agitated, but none could partake of the feelings of 
Elkanah. 

‘ Moses, when brought before Pharoah, reflected Elkanah, 
though but three years of age, trampled on the crown of A°gypt. 
Ca sius, when seven, struck Sylla for calling his father king of Rome. 
Cato, at five, braved that death which he welcomed afterwards at 
Utica. 

“« The trial had continued some time, when Zabdas, by a pow- 
erful exertion, drawing his assailants close to his breast, with a 
sudden spring threw them from him, and they fell; he stood, a 
youthful Hercules. A general cry of joy succeeded, but the time 
allotted not being yct elapsed, they started up and again seized 
their enemy. He wheeled, he bent, he strained every nerve, and 
raised his eyes with agony to the face of the statue from which 
the sun was fast receding. Longinus, fearful of bodily injury, 
would have interfered, when he was checked by Zabdas himself. 
The struggle continued. Elkana gazed more intently, and un- 
conscious of his situation, was on the point of exclaiming glory 
to Palmyra. When O Palmyra! was then thy fate thus foreshown 
by aboy. Ere the sunbeam could leave the cheek of the statue, 
the strength of Zabdas failed, and he was dragged from Statirus 
by Claudian, who, in the sudden phrenzy of the moment, flung 
him with violence to the ground, and seemingly bereft of life. . 

“ By the care of Longinus, and others, Zabdas at length re- 
covered, but never did he lift his eyes from the earth until roused 
by Meonius, who shouted aloud victory! victory to the Romans! 

“ In an instant Zabdas stood erect, and who that beheld his 
rapid motion and spirited deportment, could have known he had 
been severely injured by the fall. Is it for thee, demanded he. 
fiercely, to proclaim the ruin of our country? Thou a Palmyre- 
nian in Palmyra to exult in her destruction. My heart to the last 
was firm, but my strength gave way. Thy strength might have 
vanquished both these, but thy heart—Meonius, I would not 
change my heart for thine.” 


DRAMATIC, 
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Ant. 20. Madison Agonistes; or, the Agonies of Mother 
Goose. A Fragment of a Political Burletia, as octing on the 
American Stage. i2mo. 103 pp. 5s. Cawthorne. 1Si4. 


From so happily chosen a name, we looked for much humour 
im this mock heroic drama, nor were we disappointed. ‘The wor- 
thy President of the U hited States 1s represented under the cha- 
ricter of Mother Goose, and his tutor in iniquity, the Ex-Presi- 
dent as Mother Jeff. Some of the terms are exceedingly ludicrous, 
particularly a burlesque upon the sleeping scene of Lady Mac. 
beth, where poor Madison is mtroduced raving mad at the ill 
success of his roguery and folly. 


* Mother J. What is’t she does now ? Look, she rubs her hands, 

Phys. *Tis her accustom’d action, ever since 
Great Hopkins died. 

Mot. J. Why is her nostril curl’d 
In such disgust? 
Phys. Impossible to guess. 

Mother Goose. Out, damned spot! out, I say !—One—two—ten 
thonsand—train of artillery —Prevost—Hill—Why, then, ’tis time 
to do’t. 

Mot. J. Wa! just the words of our last conversation Goeeats 

O/f. (whispers). What damned spot does the poor lady mean ? 

DP) ys, Old England. ’Twas her wonted way to cali it 
A damned spot on the fair face of ocean. 

Off. What would she do? 

Phys. Why, cringe to that same England, 
Follow the wise e xample of her betters, 
And send in her adhesion, 
Mot. J. Uush, here's more. 

Mot. G. Guard-rooms and black holes are murky? -Fye, my 
Hopkins, fye? a soldic r, and afraid of court-martials? What need 
you fear who knows it? none shall call you to account. Yet who 
would have thought the Canadians to have had so much English 
bleed in them? 

Phys. Do you mark that? 

Mot. J. Alas! there’s truth in it. 

Mot. G. Jeff and James had good names—Where are they now ? 
What, will this bad news never have done? No more of that, my 
Hopkins, no more of that; you've spilt your peach brandy with this 
starting. 

Mot..J. Go to, go to; you've spilt the nation’s blood. 

Met. G. Here’s the smell of death in the room,—a deadly ill 


smell.— All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten * this one poor 
General. Oh, oh, oh! 





* “ Meaning metaphorically, to sweeten his fame. * Apage 
liam interpretationem,’ as the Dutch commentators say.” 


Phys. 
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Phys. What a grunt’s there! The heart is sorely charg’d, 

Mot. J. 1 would not have abus’d her charge so sorely 
As she has done, for all the dignities 
Of the whole bedy of our mighty Congress. 

Phys. Well, well, well, well. 

Mot. J. Pray God she get safe off, sir. 

Mot. G. Wash your face, Hull; put on your regimentals, look not 
so pale. I tell you again, the dead are buried; they cannot come 
but of their graves to call their General a poltroon. 

Mot. J. Even so? 

Phys. Yes, there’s reasoning in’t, you see. 
She names the dead alone : for all the rest, 
Whe either ran away, or roar’d for quarter, 
Will hardly call him so, from fellow-feeling. 

Mot. G. To the coal-hole, to the coal-hole; there’s cannon to the 
northward—hark !—Come, come, come, give me your hand; what's 
done, cannotbe undone. To the coal-hole, to the ¢oal-hole—coal- 
hole—coal-hole.”—Ezit.—P. 15. ) 


A droll scene is next represented between Jerome Buonaparte 
and his cast-off flame Miss Patterson, before whose window he 
makes his appearance in the disguise of a ballad-singer, with a 
hurdy gurdy and tattered blue trowsers, and singing the following 
air, which is parodied from a favourite song in the celebrated 
pantomine of Mother Goose, entitled the “ Cabin Boy.” 

King Jerome. 

«: T learn’d to row, to reef, and steer, 
On board a coasting hoy; 

And thus commenc’d my high career, 
An aukward cabin-boy. 

“ Promoted to a Queen and throne, 
I jump’d for very joy, 

And left at Baltimore to moan, 
My wedded wife and boy. 

“ But ah! that Crown is now no more; 
I'm out ofall employ ; 

I am but what I was before, 
A dirty cabin-boy.” P, 18. 

There are some other burlesque sketches of foreign political 
scenes at the end of the book, which are by no meavs devoid of 
humour, though not equal to Madison Agonistes. 


MEDICINE. 


Arr. 21. Practical Essay on the Diseases of the Absorbent Sys- 
tem, which obtained the Prize given by the Royal rity 5 of 
Surgeons in 1812. By W. Goodlad, Surgeon, Bury, Lea 
cashire. S8vo. 7s. 6d. Longman, 1814. 


_ Any medical essay, stamped with'so good a recommendstion 
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as a prize from the College of Surgeons, coines forward with a 
claim to noticee We have no doubt that the medical réader will 
find much to fix his attention in Mr. Goodlad’s Essay. He ap. 
pears to have studied his subject carefully un all its bearings, and 
to have added practical observation to theoretical reasoning. His 
work is divided mto four chapters; the first eats of the strac- 
ave and anstomy of the absorbent vessels. In his second, the 
ehemical properties of chyle and lymph are considered. ‘The 
third details the various diseases of the absorbent vessels and the 
mode of treatment; and in the fourth the more difficult diseases 
of the absorbent glands, are described and discussed at confider- 
able length. Many valuable practical observations are given 
respecting the mode of treatment; the following cautions re- 
specting the proper times for administermg mercury in serophu- 
Bous complaints, apppear to be judicious and well timed. 


* In the early stage of scrofulous complaints, the exhibition of 
mercury will uniformly do harm, and it should be most strictly 
abstained trom, where the disease is most rapid ; but when the dis- 
position to eulargement is removed, and when stimulating lini- 
ments, friction or blisters, produce no re-action, mercurial medi- 
eines may be given with great advantage, avd will facilitate the 
absorption of the tumour. 

“ Where the disease has produced infla:omation on the skin, 
similar cautions are necessaty to be observed, as every preparation 
of mercury would increase the irritation. But when this symptom 
is removed, mercury may be resorted to with confidence; though 
talivation must be carefully prevented from taking place. 

“ I would advise the early opening of scrofulous abscesses, be- 
eanse if the result of the after treatment, which I have recom- 
mended, should not be complete, it will at any rate prevent the 
sloughs from being so extensive as they would etherwise have been: 
and where the re-procduction of Jost parts is so difficult to be ef- 
fected, the utmost attention should be directed to preserve them. 

Besides, where the disease has long existed, and is kept up 
by habit, one part of the ulcerated surface will be covered by gra- 
nulations, and another portion covered with a slough, whilst the 
¢kin is gradually ulcerating. No application can be equally bene- 
ficiat to these diferent stages, and much time will pass away in at- 
taining one uniform character in the sore. 

“ When, as in this case, the skin and cellular membrane are 
under the influence of a disease which they have no power to sup- 
port, mercurial preparations would be highly injurious; but when 
the irritable actions are removed, and a slough only covers the 
ulcer, they will he again admissible, though we cannot be too cau- 
tious that the mineral is not pushed further, or continued longer, 
than is necessary to remove the cause for which it was exhibited. 
Indeed, it cannot be denied that it is frequently necessary to dis- 
continue it, and soothe the wcer, before this desirable ore 
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taken place; after which the mineral may be administered, and 
combined with other remedies which tend to strengthen the frame, 
and decrease its irritable actions.” 


: 


The prevailing fault throughout this essay is that want of 
clearness in his general deductions, which arises from too dong 
quotations, and too frequent discussions of the opinions of 
others. It camot, therefore, be expected to become a popular 
book, though it reflects much credit on the skill of its author. 


‘ 


MISCELLANITES. 


Anr. 22. Treatise on Diamonds and precious Stones. By Joha . 
Mawe. 12mo. JO6 pp. Plates. Longmgn. 1813. 


To those whose peculiar taste dwects them to aa admiration 
of the beauties, or to a study of the distinguishing qualities of 
precious stones, the following treatise will prove of considerable 
value. Without entering mto a dry or tedious analysis, Ht affords 
instruction sufficient both to amuse the fancy and to direct the 
judguent. ‘Lhe description of the diamond contams much 
curious mratter, which has also the merit of being well arranged. 
From its commercial history we extract the following passage, 
which contains information by no means common. 


« Asa very large property both in this country and among the 
other nations of Europe is vested in diamonds, it may be inte 
esting to be informed, not only that the price of these gems has 
for several years been upon the whole gradually rising, but that 
it is likely still to continue on the advance. The best diamond 
ground at present known in the world is that of Serro do Frio; 
and this most assuredly has passed its zenith. The quantity of 
ground remuiving to be explored, is perfectly well known, and the 
average annual produce may be estimated from that portion which 
has already been exhausted. 

‘* The diamond mines in Brazil, belonging either to the Crown 
or to the Prince Regent, the trade in this gem, éxcept through 
the medium of the government agents, is considered as contra- 
band. In fact, trowever, they are not unfrequently offered to sale 
hy private adventurers, at prices corresponding with, and regu. 
lated by, those which are agreed to by the agents of government, 
and a considerable portion of the whole produce, finds its way tg 
market in this unlicensed manner, notwithstanding the very severe 
penalties annexed to these transactions. 

“ The government diamonds, however, form the chief part of 
the trade. These are the produce of the different royal mines in 
the interior of Brazil; whence they are transmitted to the seat of 
government at Hio de Janeiro: the Prinee Regent there selects from 
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the whole such stones as he chooses to add to his own collection, 
(which, by this means, has become the most superb of any in 
modern, and probably in ancient times,) and the remainder are 
consigned to the Portuguese ambassador, for the time resident in 
England, by whom they are deposited in the bank for sale.” P. 49. 


Arr. 23. Hortus Kewensis. By W.T. Aiton, Gardener to 
his Majesiy. \2mo. 16s. Longman. 1814. 


This is one of the most complete botanical epitomies which we 
have ever seen, ‘The arrangement is so good, that at one glance 
the reader is enabled to collect all the knowledge he may immedi- 
ately want, and is referred to the proper sources for further in. 
formation, if it is desired. ‘The Linnean arrangement is follow. 
ed. There are in each page six columns. In the first is given 
the Linnean name of the plant, and a mark to denote its pecu- 
liar qualities, whether annual, whether green-house, &c. &c. The 
second column contains the English names. In the third, the 
reader is referred to the publication, wherein a figure of the plant 
is contained, and probably some farther description. ‘The native 
country of the plant is given in the fourth, and the time of its 
first introduction, or cultivation in England, may be found m the 
fifth. ‘The sixth denotes the time of flowering. Subjoined to 
the work are two indices, the one to the Linnean, the other to 
the English names. As a useful compendium, this little work 
appears complete. 


Arr. 24, Builders’ Assistant and complete Ready Reckoner. 
By T. Lovell. pp. 342. 6s. Baldwin. 1813. 


Those who are engaged in building or alterations, and are de- 
sirous of calculating their own expences, will find this a very 
useful book. ‘The tables of prices by the foot, the square, aud 
the rood, are accurate and complete. We wish, however, that 
Mr. Lovell had omitted, in his previous account of what is 
termed Duodecimal Arithmetic, instructions for multiplying feet 
by inches and inches by feet. Our writing-masters of old strenu- 
ously maintained the possibility of this process? but we should 
be happy to know what idea the human mind can possibly enter- 
tain of a foot taken inch times—of a chaldron taken bushel 
times— or of a quart taken pint times. Let it be remembered, 
that multiplication is only repeated addition. We cannot there- 
fore take av inch foot umes—the expression is absolute nonsense. 
We do not say that the practical result is wrong, as it is in fact 
the multiplication of fractions, but the process should be de- 
scribed in more appropriate terms. 
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